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2 THE HUNTSMAN, 

hot: Spirits of young Men with roving Ambition, love 
of War, and ſeeds o of Anger: But the] xerciſe of Hunt= 
ing neither remita the Mind 80 Sloth, or Softneſs, not 

will At, (if uſed with moderation) harden iti to Taku 
Tanks on the contrary, it inclines men to good 

cquaintance, and generous Society. It is no Tmall 

advantage to be inured to bear Hunger, Thirſt, and 
Wearineſs from one's Childhood; to take up a timely 
habit of quitting one's Bed early, and loving to fit well 
and ſafe upon a Horſe, What innocent and natural 
Delights, to ſee the day breaking forth thoſe Bluſhes 
and Roſes which Poets and writers of Romances only 
paint, but the Huntſman truly courts! To hear the 


Bhs Wl Fro gi i Birds, perched ren their 0 


the frag ancy; and cb neſs: 
orning Air! Wel ekult with the foiſe Buble 
te and the baying of Hounds, which leap up and - 
play round about the Huntſman ! 

Nothing doth mate. f lind, strengthen 
the Limbs, whet the Stomach, "Rs clear up the Spirit, 
when it is heavy, dull, and over-caſt with gloomy 
e Hence theſe Delights have —_ to * 
eſteem in all d eve ngſt barbaro a- 
tions, by chen K 2 ec 121 Mabel Po otentates. 

Ir is alſo admirable to * the natural Inſtin& of 
Enmity and 2 whereby one Beaſt, 53 
_ were Tbnkeckfate i ani, by whom he maln At 
ſerves him in his n upon others. How ep | 
the Scent ot Sus of a Hound, who never leaves the 
Chaſe, but follows ĩt through innumerable changes and 
verieties of other Scents, even over and in the Wa er, 
inf into the Earth! Again: how foon will a Hound fix 
his Eye on the beſt and fatteſt Buct of the Herd, fidgle 
him out, and follow him, and him only, without 
| changing, through a whole herd of raſealiion Game, | 
and leave him not till he kills him! Moreover, is it 
not delightful and pleaſant to obſerve the Docility of 


Mp Which is as, eee as their e lag? 
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ing? For as a right Huntſman knows the Language of 
bis Hounds, ſo they know his, and the meaning! of. 
their own kind, as perfectly as we can diſtinguiſh the 


. * 


voices of our friends and acquaintance from ſuch as are 
n ot... „ 
78 „„ „ — 4 1 
Again, how ſatisfied is a curious Mind, nay exceed - 
ingly delighted, to fee the Game fly before him ! And 
after it has withdrawn itſelf from his ſight, to ſee the 
whole Line where it hath paſſed over, with all the 
doublings and croſs- works, which the amazed and af- 
frighted Beaſt hath made, recovered again; and all 
that Maze wrought out by the intelligence which he. 
holds with Dogs I this is moſt pleaſant, and as it were 
a Maſter- piece of natural Magic. Afterwards, what 
a to return with Victory and Spoils, having a 
good Title both to his Appetite and Repoſe! _ - 


* 


But let us not forget, that there is an eſpecial need 
to hold a ſtrict Rein over our affections, that this Plea- 
ſure, which is allowable in its ſeaſon, may not intrench 
upon other Domeſtic affairs. There is great danger 
leſt we be tranſported with this Paſtime, and ſo our- 
ſelves grow wild; haunting the Woods, till we reſem- 
ble che Beaſts, which are Citizens of them; and by 
continual converfation with Dogs, become altogether 
addicted to Slaughter and Carnage, which then be- 
comes diſhonourable. For as it is the Privilege of 
Man, who is endued with Reaſon, and authorized in 
the Law of his Creation, to ſubdue the Beaſts of the 
Field; ſo to tyrannize over them too much, is Want 


3.59 N 


of Refinement, or downright Brutality. 


* - ” 


Obſerve, I intend this Reflection not ſo much for the 
Nobility and Gentry of this Nation, whoſe expence 
of time in this noble Exerciſe can no ways *E 
judice their large Poſſefions, fitice it is fo far from 
being very chargeable, that it is exceeding profitable 
to the bodily health of ſuch Who can diſpenſe with 
their ſtaying at home, without any, Injury to their Fa- 
milies, WM | : 4 dif if 47m * —2—*ð² — PERS Bp VE | s 

As B 2 | | I might 


— 
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- might much . in the commendation of Hunt. 

ing, bot am loth to detain” the reader too long frotit 

tlie knowledge of what will make a fight aud peifeck 

Huntſman. 1 ſhall therefore only obſerve further in 

this place, that no Muſic can be more raviſhing I de, 

lightful than a Pack of Hounds in full * 15 jan 
e: 


whoſe Heart 'and Ears are happily ſer ro | ol 
fich oa. luſtruments. 5 8 2 wt 
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MEFORE we Neat of the Method that is to be ufed 
D in obtaining pleaſure in the proſecution of this 
Royal Game, it will be regs 5 firſt to Underſtand 
thoſe Terms of Art, which Huntſmen, Foreſters, and 


Wood Men uſe, when they are difcourfing K 
Profeſſion. | And firſt, let us conſider, which are 


e. of e or vy. of ad, aht r 14 
| 5 . Warren, 5 ere gd 29 = 
Old Foreſters 440 Wood es TL 0 82 well! ac- 
quainted with Hunting, reckon five Beaſts of Venery, 
(called alſo Beaſts of Foreſt) which are theſe ;. the Hort, 
the Hind, the Hort, the Boar, and, the Wolfe. This 1 is 
the opinion of Badens likewiſe, in his Treatiſe of Pbi- 
lology, 2 of the Omer Beaſts, Sem er Foreſt & 
Veneris babentur Foe Theſe (faith he) are mays 

accounted Beaſts o Venely and So 
Some may here object and 17 a Wy thould” the 
Hart and Hind, being both of one kind, be? accou unted 


two ſeveral Beaſts ? To this I anſwer, Tha , 5 dug 


they are Beaſts of one kind,” et they are. of ſever; 

ſeaſons; for the Hart hath his ſeaſon in, ummer, 3 and the 
ind's ſeaſon begins when the Hart's e is rer. 
ere note, that with the Hart i is, ing es . 

Tiere 


and all other Red Deer of Antlers, | TI 


& > 
I 
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There are alſo five wild Beaſts that are called Beaſts 
of: Chaſe, viz. the Buck, the Doe, the Fox, the Marten, 
The Beaſts and 'Fowls of Warren, are the Hare, the 
. Rabbit, the Pheaſant, and the Partridge; and none other 

(faith Mr. Manwoed) are accounted Beaſts or Fowls of 
WL” TF it RS 
My Lord Coke is of another opinion, in his Commensr 
_ tary on Lyttleton 233. There be both Beaſts and Fowls of 
the Warren, ſaith he: Beaſts, as Hares, Conies or Rab- 
bits, and Roes : Fowls of two ſorts, Terreſtres, (and 
they of two ſorts) Silveſtres, & Campeſtres. The firs, 
Wood-cock, c. The ſecond Partridge, Quail, Rail, 


1 


Sc. Then Aquatiles, as Mallard, Hern, Sc. 
There is great difference between Beaſts of Foreſt and 
Beaſts of Chaſe; the firſt are Silvęſtres tantum, the latter 
os: e tantum. The Beaſts of the Foreſt make their 
abode all the day-time in the great Coverts and ſecret 
places in the Woods, and in the night-ſeaſon they 
repair into the Lawns, Meadows, Paſtures, and plea- 
ſant feeding places; and therefore they are called 

Silveſtres, Beaſts of the Wood. The Beaſts of Chaſe 
do reſide all the day-time in the Fields, and upon the 


Hills or high Mountains, where they may Tee round 


about them afar off, to prevent danger; but upon 
night's approach they feed as the feſt, in Meadows, &c. 
god therefore theſe are called Campeſres, Beafts of the 

1eld. 8 5 84 | TY . ; 12 ©: 7 3 | 2 * 97) 2 * 127 
Let us next inquire their Names, Seaſons, Degrees, 
and Ages of Foreſt or Venery, Chaſe and Warren: and 
becauſe the Hart is the moſt noble, worthy, and ſtate- 
y Beaſt, I ſhall place him firſt; and rauſt call a 

. 


The firſt year, a Hind-calf, or Calf. The ſecond 
| rot he Knobber, The third. * a. Broct. The 
10 


urth year, a Staggard. The fifth year, a Sag. The 


1 If 
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Ik hunted'by the King, a Hart Reval." If he eſcape 
and Proclamation be made for his ſafe return without 
let or detriment, he is then called-a Hart Royal Pro- 
claimed.” 

It is a vulgar error; kccording to 8 opinion of Mr. 
| Guillim, to think that a Stag, of whatever Age he be, 
ſhall not be called a Hart till he be hunted by the 
King or Queen, and thence he. ſhall derive his Title. 
Mr. George Turbevil faith poſitively, he ſhall not obtain 
that name till he is hunted or killed, by a Prince. But 
late Huntſmen do agree, he may be called a Fart at 
and after the age of fix years. 

Now if the Ling or "Queen ſhall habe” to hunt or 
chaſe him, and he eſcape with life, he ſhall ever after 
be called a Hart Royal: But if he fly ſo far from the 
Foreſt or Chaſe, that it is unlikely he will ever return 
there again of his own accord, and Proclamation 
be made in all Towns and Villages thereabout, 
that none ſhall kill or offend him, but that he may 
ſafely return if he 8 y he is then Wen a Hart eta 


ern „ „ 


F#7 
A, 4.4 & a 


| The ſecond Beaſt of Venery, is called a, 10 4112 


„„ * * . © 4 H. N 'D, $3, x 4 4 
7» nd 1 * 9951 } fy. 3x: > 70 : 5 e is 


£X # z 
1 | 


bins ſhe is called the firſt year, a Calf.” The ſecond 
year, a Hearſe; and ſometimes we 225 Brocket' s Si er, 
vs The 0 Yeats: a” Hind. © 5 . e 8 


2 4% » 


+* - ; 
: Te ; De 
ine * Sy RT, ©.» 4 - 14 


©. 1 


The third, which by ad? banken f c bk 158 
of all beaſts of Venery, 3 is s the 3 


| And is eines the firſt year, a evict. . ſecond 


4 
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The fourth, is the | gs 253 
WI L D B. O A R. 1 


The firſt year, he is a Pig of the Sounder. . The ſecond 
year, he is a Hog, The third year, he is a Hog's Steer. 
The fourth year, he is a Boar; at which age, if not 

before, he leayeth the Sounder, . then he 1 is called a 
Singler or Sanglier. 3 


The fifth and laſt Beaſt of e is * 
& JOE [3335 re vs 


— 1 = 
ac! \FF & of 0 24 
. Names DE che Beaſts of Chaſey according to ei 
Ages. 78 


The firſt, is the 


7 


c 1 PR. * * 1 iy. uf * 
5 dir hats - 1 W4i»4% o . 
5 U on K. 


5 OE * 5 Ly * 
0 A. 122 A 
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—— 


vl pong $2 wy Chaſe, is 5 the 
5 1s 030 {1 EY 2 1 0 E. 


91 "Ihe is. + called; * firſt year, 2 e The ſeeond 
year, a T. (The third e e 3 


8 U * 1 2 
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The third, is the | 
Th o X. 


. * * s 


Wa is "called, oh firſt. years. 4 a The ſecond 
you » A "ws 0d afterwards an Old For. e 


A ; ein F 
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| The fourth, _— | 993,26 3106; 
AR TE w_ 


The ny it is —_— a Cub,” "TIF ſecond year, 
a Marten. cy 


: rbb te and laſt Beat — is called the 310 
Ws | i. 


The firſt year, it is called a Kid. The ſecond year, 
a Girl. The third y as a Hemuſe.,, The fourth year, a 
Roe-Buck of the fir Head, The fifth year, a Fair Roe- 


3 . 3 


As for the Beaſts of the Warren, the Hare hath be 
ſpoken of already. The Rabbit is devine! old” a 


3% 


the firſt Cad mY L 


1 wann, of Bug” 1 21 rd dT 


A Hart or Buck, beginning at the end of fFencer N o- 
reth, which is 1 9 days after Aligſummer Day; and laſfeth 


till Holy-rood Boy.” The For at Chriſtmas, and laſtethf 


till the Amnunciation of the :Blefſed Virgin. The Hind'or. 
Doe beginneth at Holy-rood' Day, and laſterh till 05 


adlemas. The Roe-buck beginneth at Eafter, and laſtęthi 
till Michaelmas. The Roc beginneth at Micbaelnias, 


and laſteth till Candlemes, The Hare beginneth at Mi- 
chaelmas, and laſteth till the end of February Ie 


ſeaſon of the Woif is ſaid to be fron. cena, til, ch 


Annunciation of the Vi irgin Mary. Lſtly, che Bhi. 
begins at Chriſtmas, a continues to the Purification of 


the Bleſſed Virgin. 8 2 er 4 33 dr 


3 5 erms zo be uſed for Beaſts of Ven Pri a and ! Chaſe, 45 ty 


$6323. 30 1 are in Numbers together: polls? 21 


MO e n bas a 2 
A Herd of Hari. |} A Bevy of Roe. 
A Herd of all manner] A Sounder of Swine.” 
of Deer, 8 A _ of Wolves. 


A Rich- 5 
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| A Richeſs of Martens 
A Brace or Leaſh of Bucks. 
A Brace or Leaſh of Foxes. 


A Brace or Leaſh of Hares. 
A N of Rabbits, | 


Terms for their Lodging. 


A Hart Harbours. 
A Buck. Lodges. 
A Roe Beds. | 
A Hare Sits or Forms. 
A Rabbit Sits. 


a 


| A Fox Kennels, = 


A Marten Trees. 
An Otter Watches. 
A Badger Earths. 


4 


A Boar Couches. 


Ec erms for their Diſlodging. 


Unharbour the Hart. 
Rouze the Buck. 
Start the Hare. 

Bolt the Rabbit. 

| W the For. | 


I Tree the Marten, 


Vent the Otter. 
Dig the Badger. 


I Rear the Boar. 


FI 


2 erms for their Noife at Rutting 7 Time. 


A Hart Bells. 
A Buck Groans or Troats. 
A RoeBellows. 
A Hare Beats or Tapps. 
An Otter Wines. | 


A Boa Freams. 
A Fox Barks. 
A Badger Shrieks. 


| A Wolf Hovls. 


Pd Goat Rattles. N 


Terms 6 Copulation, 


A Hart or Buck goes to 
Ws  £< 5 
A Roe goes to Tourn. 

A Boar goes to Brim. 

A Hare and Rabbit _— to 
| 2 w_g N 


1 


1 


A Fox goes a Clickicting. 

A Wolf goes to Match, or 
to Make. 

An Otter hunts for his 
Kind, 


| 


| 


{ 
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Lene for ar "owing and Treading of all a0. 
of Venery and Chaſe. - | 


Of a Hart, the Slot. 

Of a Buck and all Pallow Deer, the View. © 

Of all Deer, if on the Graſs, and ſcarce viſible, then it 
is called Foiling,. 

Of, a Fox, 1. 7 Print; and other ſuch Vermin, the 
Footing. | 

Of an Otter, the Marks. 

Of a Boar, the Track. 

Of a Hare, diverſly; for when ſhe is in open feld, ſne 
Soreth : When ſhe winds about to deceive the Hounds, 
then ſhe Doubleth : When ſhe beateth on the hard 
Highway, and her Footing can be perceived, then ſhe' 
Pricketh ; and in che Snow, it is called e of the 

Hare. 7 


© Terms of the Tail. 8 — , 


Of a Hart, Buck, or other Deer, the Single. 

Of a Bear, the Wreath. 

Of a Fox, the Bruſh or Drag ; and the "Oy" at the _ 
is called the Chape. 

Of a Wolf, the Stern. 5 

Of a Harg 1 Rabbit, the Scut. | Yah 


Te erms for their- Orgure. 


of a 1 and all Deer, the Excrement is ald 
Fumets or F uiſhing. 

Of a Hare, Crotiles or Crotiſing. 

Of a Boar, Leſſes. 

0 a Fox, the Billicing 3 and all other fuch Vermin; 

Of; an Otter, che Spraints, ee 40 RF. 


Terms for the Auiee of Deer. 


Of a Stag, if perfect, the Bur, the Pearls — litde 
| Knobs on ic ET Beam, the Gutters, the Antler, the 


Sur- 
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Sur-Antler, Royal, Sur-Royal, and all at top the Cro- 


ches. A _ 
Of a Buck, the Bur, the Beam, the Brow-Antler, the 
Back-Antler, the Advancer, Palm, and Spellers. _ 
If the Croches grow in form of a man's Hand, it 
is then called a Palmed Head. Heads bearing not 
above three or four, the Croches being placed aloft all 
of one height, are called Crowned Heads. Heads hav- 
ing doubling Croches, are called Forked Heads, be- 
cauſe the Croches are planted on the top of the Beam 
like Forks. i: 5 
If you are aſked what a Stag bears, you are only to 


reckon the Croches he bears, and never to expreſs an odd 


number: As, if he hath four Croches on his near Horn, 
and five on his far; you muſt ſay, he beareth ten, 


a falſe Right on his near Horn (for all that the Beam 


bears are called Rights), If but four on the near Horn, 
and fix on the far Horn; you muſt ſay, he bears twelve, 
a double falſe Right on the near Horn; for you muſt 


not only make the number even, but alſo the Horns 


even with that diſtinction. | 
When a Hart breaketh Herd, and draweth to the 
Thickets or Coverts, we uſually ſay, he taketh his Hold, 
| of be $6cth to Farbeurt. 
All kind of Deers fat is called Suet; and yet you may 
ſay, This Deer was a high Deer of Greaſe, The fat of a 
| Bear is called Greaſe. The fat of a Roe only is called 
| Bevy Greaſe. : 33 
We ſay the Deer is broken up. The Fox and Hare is 


caſed. It is a Litter of Cubs. A Neſt of Rabbits. A 


Squirrel's Dray. | 
Veniſon, or Venaiſon, is ſo called, from the means 
whereby the beaſts are taken, quoniam ex Venatione capi- 
umur; and being hunted, are moſt wholfome. —_ 
| Beaſts of Venary (not Venery, as ſome call it) are ſo 
termed, becauſe they are gotten by hunting. f 
No beaſt of the Foreſt, that is /i vagam & nocivum, is 


Veniſon, as the Fox, nn becauſe they 


— — 
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are no meat. The Bear is no Veniſon; becauſe, 
not only that he is Animal nocivum & ſelivagam; but 
becauſe he is no beaſt of the Foreſt; and whatſoever is 
Veniſon muſt. be a beaſt of the Foreſt ſed non e > converſo. 
On the other ſide, Animalia gregalia non ſunt nociva, as 
the Wild Boar ; for naturally the firſt three years he is 
Animal prepale ; and after truſting to his own ſtrength, 
and tor the pleaſure . of man, becometh Solivagum. He 
is then called Sanglier, becauſe he is Singularis : but he is 
Veniſon, and to be eaten. The Hare is Vemiſon too; 
which Martial preterreth before all others. 


Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. 


| 80 are the Red. Deer and Falloꝛv- Deer Veniſon. Vide Gals. 
Inſt. 4, page 316. - Give me leave to inſert here, our of 
the ſame Author, two Concluſions in the Law of the 
Foreſt, which follow from hence. Firſt, whatſoever 
Beaſt of the Foreſt is for the food of man, that i is TSS, ; 


_ - "thus Vargil, deſcribing a Feaſt— 


Implentur Veteris Bacchi pinguiſque fie. 


They had their belly full of old Wine and fat Veniſon, 
So Veniſon was the principal Diſh of the F eaſt. Secondly, 
whatſoever beaſt is not for the food of man, is not Veni- 
ſon. Therefore Capriolus, or the Roe, being no. beaſt of 

the Foreſt, is by the Law of the Foreſt, no Veniſon, 

Vunleſs ef Nature hath endowed the beaſts of the 
Foreſt with two qualities, viz. Swiftneſs, and Fear; and | 
their Fear increaſeth their Swiftneſs. 


Pedibus rimor . alas 


Perti is any thing chat 1 green Leaf, but eſpecially | 
of great and thick Coverts, and is derived 2 Viri- 
ditate. Vert is of divers kinds; ſome that beareth Fruit 
that may ſerve for food both for man and beaſts, as 


Service- trees, Nut-trees, Crab-trees, &c. and for the ſnhel- 


ter and defence of Game. Some, called Hautboys, 
ſerving for Food and Browſe of and for Game, and 
for a defence of them ; as ts ate &c. ns 
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Hautboys, for Browſe, Shelter, and Defence only; as 
Aſbes, Poplars, &c. Of Sub-boys, ſome for Browle and 
Food of Game, and for their Shelter and Defence ; as 
Maples, &c. Some for Browſe and Defence; as Birch, 
| Sallow, Willow, &c. Some for Shelter and Defence only; 
as Elder, Alder, &c. Of Buſhes and other Vegetables, 
ſome for Food and Shelter, as the Hau-thorn, Black- 
thorn, &c. Some for Hiding and Shelter, as Brakes, Gorſe, 
Heath, &c. Vert, as I ſaid, comes a Viridi; thence 
Viridarii, becauſe their Office is to look after the preſer- 
vation of the Vert, which, in truth, is the preſervation of 
Veniſon. | | | | 


Terms for Flaying, Stripping and Caſing of all 
PH Manner of Chaſes. 


The Hart and all manner of Deer are ſlain : Huntſmen 

commonly ſay, Take off that Deer's Skin. The Hare is 
Stripped or Caſed; and ſo is the Boar, according to the 
opinion of the Ancients. The Fox, the Badger, and all 
manner of Vermin are caſed z- beginning at the Snout or 
Noſe of the Beaſt, and turning the'Skin over the Ears 
down to the Body till you come to the Tail. 


| Proper Terms for the Noiſes of Hounds. 


When Hounds are firſt caſt off, and find ſome - 
| Game or Chaſe, we ſay, They Challenge. If they are 
too buſy before they find the ſcent good, we ſay, They 
'Bawl. If too buly after they find good ſcent, we 
ſay, They Babble. If they run it end ways orderly, 


making it good, and then hold in together merrily, we 


ſay, They are in full cry. When Spaniels open in the 
firing (or a Grey-hound in his courſe) we ſay, They 
| Lapſe. When Hounds hang behind, and beat too much 
upon the ſcent or place, we ſay, They Plod. And when 
they have either Earthed a Vermin, or brought a Deer, 
Baar, or ſuch- like to turn head againſt them, then we ſay, + 


INK: 
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; Different Terms for Hounds and Grey-Hoands, 
Of Grey-hounds, two make a Brace; of Hotinds, a 
Couple, Of Grey-hounds, three make a Leaſh ; and of 
Hounds, a Couple and half. _ 

We let lip a Grey-hoithd, and caſt of a Hoind: 
The ſtring —— we lead a Grey- hound, is called a 
Leaſh; that for a Hound, a Liem. The Greyhound 
hath his Collar, and the Hound his Con 05, We ſay 
a Kennel of Hounds, and a Pack of 10 eagles, Sante 
_ differences there are, but theſe are the moſt 
uſua 

Where we find Deer have lately paſſed into Thickets, 
Sc. by which we gueſs their Stature, and then put the 
Hounds or Beagles into them for the View, we account 
ſuch places Entries. | 

The Impreſſion where any Deer hath repoſed or bar 
boured, we call a Layer. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hit the ſcent of their 
Chaſe contrary; that is, hit it up the wind, when they 

ſhould hit it down; we then ſay, they Draw amiſ sm. 

When the Hounds or Beagles take freſh ſcent, hunting 
another Chaſe; until they ſtick, and hit the firſt again, 

we ſay, they. Hunt Change. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel; we 
fay, they Hunt Counter. 
When the Chaſe goes off, and comes on again ris 
ſing the ſame ground, to deceive the Hounds or Beagh es, 5 
we ſay, they Hunt the Foil. | | 
| When we ſet Hounds in readineſs whats We expect the 
Deer will come by, and then caſt them off hen the other 
Hounds are paſſed by, we account that a Relay. | 
When Hounds or Beagles have finiſhed thr Chaſe; 
by the death of what they purfued, and then in requital 
are fed by the hands of the Huntſman or others, we call 


this, their Reward. 


Huntſmen, when they go Arni in their Springes 8 | 
1 8 make . which We call 
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When any Deer is hard hunted, and betakes him- 
ſelf to ſwimming in any River, Se. then we ſay, he 
takes Soil. 

When Deer caſt their 33 we fay, they Mew. ' 

The firſt head of a Fallaw-Deer is called Prick. 

When Huntſmen endeavour to find a Hart by the Slot, 
Ec. and then mind his ſtep to know whether he is large 
and long, they then ſay, they know him by his Gait. 
When Deer rub and puſh their Heads againſt Trees to 
cauſe the Pills of their new Horns to come off, we ay, 
they Fray. 

When Deer, after being hard run, turn bead againſt 
| the Hounds, we ſay, they Bay. 

When Hounds or Beagles run lang without opening or 
making any cry, we ſay, they run Mute. 

When :Hounds or Beagles at firſt finding the ſcent 
of their Game n open and cry, we then day, they 
Challenge. = 

When Hounds run at a whole Herd of Deer, we ay, | 
they Run Riot. . 

When the. Tanis en the ſcent, * draw on till 
they rouze or Put up the Chaſe, we ſay, they Draw on the 


When a 1200 croſſes and doubles, it is called Tragh- 
ng 5 
When a Hare, as ſometimes (though ſeldom) takes 
the Ground like a Rabbit, we then ſay, ſhe Goes to the 
7 Vault. 
WMhen we beat the Buſhes, &c. after the For, we 
call! it Drawing. 

When a Hare runs on rotten ground, or in a Froſt 
ſometimes, | and it ticks to her Feet, we ſay, the 


Carnietb. 


When the Fox hath young ones in her, we toy ſhe 
is with Cub. 
E Beagles bark and cry at their Prey, we fas, | 
ey earn. 
A Mo Male Hers. of A how: old, is called a Spitter. 


A Rau- 
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A Rain-Deer, is a Beaſt like a Hart, but bach b his 
Head fuller of Antlers. 

A Pricker, is a Huntſman on Horſe-back. 

Engines that we take Deer with, are called i Jes. 

When we ſet Hounds or Beagles i in readineſs, ex- 
pecting the Chaſe to come by, and then caſt them off 
before the reſt come in, we call it a Yaunt-lay, 
When Hounds or Beagles find where the Chaſe 
_ hath been, and have made a proffer to enter, but re- 

ruraed, we ſay, there.is'a Blemiſh. © . 

We fay, How to a Deer. _ | 
g When we ſtart a. Mrz We ** That, that, or There . 
there, 
The Call, a Leſſon blowed on the How to comfort 
the Hounds. // 
A Regheat, a Leſſon likeviſe blown on the Horn. 
The Mort or Deaib, is blown at the death of any Deer. 
© There are ſeveral Hounds and Beagles which we 
have different Titles for; as Gaze-hound, Blood-hound, 
Staunch-hound, Harrier, and Terrier, &c. But we 


generally in all our Kennels and Packs rank them un- 


der theſe heads: , Enterers, Drivers, Filers, Tiers, &c. 
To conclude the above collection of general Terms, 
we ſhall inſert ſome uſual Names 0 Hound and 
1 275 f EK 


A Catalogu / "1 Names of Hounds and 2 
B EFAUT - Ss Gallant. 5 5 Juno. es | 


>" Blue-man. Drunkard. | | 2 
Bew-man. Drummer.  Heftor, ' en. 


Bouncer. Wee, | Damſel. SE 3 

| Darling. Juggler. Lively. © 
cep Dacbeſs. gel. „ 
Counteſs, Dancer. Fockey.” 8 

Cz/ar. | Deppe. „ 


Merry-boy. * Rover, Dill. eus. 
Muſic. : i Rants ©: --  Thamdpro>'r oe 0 7 
- $164.55 e Thiſbe, Wann. 
Nancy. ©, 15 Rapper. 8 . True- man. | WA onder * ; 
Plunder,  ' Tickler. _ Donner. 
e e 12 eee Tatler. Fo of he 
| Rockwood. _ Soundwell, Tulip. 
Ringwood, : Stately, Mr TIE * 
Terms and Deſeriptions relating particularly to the Foreſt, 
3 and Foreſt-Laws. PR EE OY 2 hag” 
A A, is 4 plate privileged by Royal Aurhbrity; | 
\ di | | 


1 aw-4n4 4-4 


liffering from Park, Warren, and Chaſe. It is 
oted on purpoſe for the peaceable abiding and nouriſh- 
ment of the Beaſts and Fowls thereto belonging; for 
which. there are certain peculiar Laws, Officers, and 
Orders; as appears in the Great Charter of the Foreſt. - 
7 Sw is an Officer of the  Foreft, ſworn to pre- 
ſerve the Vert and Veniſon therein, and to attend the d 
beaſts within his Bailiwick, and to watch, and endeavour 
to keep them ſafe by day and night. He is likewiſe to 
apptehend all Offenders in Vert and Veniſon, and to 
preſent them to the Courts of the Foreſt, to the end they 
may be puniſhed according to their offene. 
A Purhiu, is all that ground adjoining to Foreſts, 
which being made Foreſt by Henry the ſecond, Richard 
the firſt, or King Jobn, were by perambulations, granted 
by Henry the third, and ſevered again from the ſame. ' -. 
A Purliau- man, is he that hath ground within the 
 Purlitu, and hath 465. a year Freehold ; and ſuch a one, 
with ſome caution, may hunt within his own Purſes. ©! - 
A Regarder, is an Officer of the King's Foreſt, that 
is ſworn to take care of the Vert and Veniſon, and 
to inquire into all the offences committed within the 
Foreſt, and of all the Concealments of them ; and 
whether all other Officers do execute their Office or 


2 . | 
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Wadgeld, is the gathering or cutting of Woad i in the 
Foteſt, or the money paid for it to the — of the Foreſt- 
ers; or, an Immunity for this by the King's Grant. 

A Ranger. In ſome Foreſts there are twelve Rang 
whoſe Offices are to look after the Purlieu, and 


ca 


back the wild Beaſts into the Foreſt again; and to ſee, 


the — FLOORS . W 2 I » 
4 U + 
- 
* 


hear, and . after offenders, and ro preſent. their 
offences. 


A Perderor, is an Officer of the King's Foreſt, and 
choſen by the Freeholders of the County where the Foreſt 
is, by the King's Writ, directed to the Sheriff for that 
Phaſe. His Office is chiefly to look after the Wood 


and Graſs in the Foreſt. 


An Agiftor, is an Officer of the Foreſt that takes in to 
feed the Cattie of Strangers, and receives for the King's 
vſe all ſuch e as pecames due. from thoſe 


Stranger 
A Choſe is a place. uſed for the receipt of Deer and 


Beaſts aſts of . Foreſt: It differs from a Foreſt. and, 


Pork. It may be in the hands of a Subject, Which a 


Foreſt in its proper nature cannot be. Neither 18 it 


incloſed, as a Park always is; and it hath a larger compaſs, 


more ſtore of Game, and more Keepers, and. Over« 


ſeers. 
Expeditatæ, is ( Mr. Crompton ith) the cutting out 


he ball of the Foot of great Dogs in the Foreſt; though 


laws by the Skin; and that the Owner of everr 
ch_ Dog, unexpedted un be Perf, hall 75 
3% 44. 449 1 e 
* Fence Month, bath. 31 days; beginnin {Hays | 
fore Midſummer, and © 15. days 2 which 
time it is 4 for any to WA in the Foreſt, 80 
amongſt che Ber w diger them beute f the e 


W . u 2 Uherq ef fire, Chaſe iv 4 Cirquic 


Cr Mampoed ſaith) it is the cutting off the three fore- 


annexed to a Foreſt, whereby all mea that haue ground = 
—_ ee are forbidden to cut daun Wood, or 
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diſcover, c. within the view of the Foreſter, though i it 
be his own Demeſne. 

Gren- bue, or Vert, fignify one thing; it being every 
5 ching that grows or bears green within the away 
that may cover and hide the Deer. | 

Over-Vert, is all manner of high Wood. NI 

Wether Vert, is all forrs of under- wood. Bruſhwood Is 
called Cablifh, 

Horngeld, is a Tax wichin che Foreſt fot all manner of 
horned beafts, 
© 'Footgeld, is an Amercement on:ſuch.as live within the 
F oreſt, for not expeditating their Dogs. And to be quit 
of Footgeld, is a privilege to keep Dogs there unlawed, 
without Puniſhment or Control. 

Pawnage, is Money taken by .the A iſtors for the 
feed of Hogs with the Maſt of the Eng: 's Foreſt ; 
but (Mr. Crompton ſaith) ic is moſt properly the Maſt, 
Woods, Lands, or Hedge Rows, or Money. due to the 
| Owners of the fame for it. | 

A Scotale, is where any Officer ofthe Foreſt doth heey | 
an Ate-houſe in the Foreſt by virtue of his Office, caufing 
men to come to his Houſe, and to ſpend their money 
there for fear of having nao but this ĩs forbidden 
by Charts Fort. 1 

Perambulation, is the ad meaſurement and ſetting, down 
of Bounds and Limits to the Foreſt | 


Drift of the Foreſt, is an exact view and examination c 


taken at certain times, as occaſion ſhall ferve, to know 

vhat beaſts are there; that none Common there but ſuch 
as have right; and that the Foreſt be not over. charged 
. with the beaſts of Foreigners. 

An Aſart, is a great offence committed! in the Foreſt, by 
grubbing op the Woods, Coverts, and Fhickets, and 
making chent plain as Arable Land; or the like. 78 

Minoverit, 1s a Treſpaſs or Offence committed by ſome 
Engine ſet up in the Foreſt to catch Deer, or the like. 

Trilis, is a freedom that one hath from holding a Grey- 
Bouud' in one's hand when the Lord of the Foreſt is hunc- 
5 da ee F 5 
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.. Protoforeftarius, was a great Officer formerly in Wind- 
for Foreſt. 
Stablgſtand, is, when one is found ſtanding in the Foreſt 
ready to ſhoot-at any Deer, or with his Greyetwund: | in a 
Leaſh ready to ſlip. - | 
Swainmote, or Swannimote, is a Court appointed to be 
held thrice in a year within a Foreſt; the firſt, x5 days 
before Michaelmas ; the ſecond, about Martinmasʒ and | 


the third, 15 days before St. Joby. Baptiſt. | 


Chiminage, is taken by Foreſters in fee throughout | 
their Bailiwick for Buſhes, . eee and . = 
ſame with Toll. 5 

Afforeſt, is to turn Land into Foreſt. 45, 3 

Wc, fore, is to turn Land fram being Foreſt to other 
uſes: 

Thus 1 finiſh my ndnd But muſt here be 
allowed. to perſuade all generous Souls, as they deſire 
health of body and mind, to prefer our noble Exerciſe to 
the beideting ſenſuality and debaucheries uſual in great 
eities, where the courſe of nature ſeems to be inverted, 
Day turned into night, and Night into day; where Wo- 


men, Wine, and emaſculating Pleaſures are the general 


recreations talked; of, and purſued; and where, for want 
of neceſſary 1 or 1 mens s bodies are — : 


ike ſickly 3 


Of. Docs in 3 


| s hers] is no Country i in the world wherein chere is 
41 not plenty of Dogs, ſo no Animal can boaſt of 
greater variety, both in ſhape and kin. 
Some Dogs are very great, as the Wolf-dog ; which i is 
ſhaped like a Grey-hound, but much taller, onger and 
thicker. Some are for the Buck; others for the Boar, 
Bear, and Bull. Some for the Hare, Rabbit, and Hee 5 
hog. Some are both for Water and Land, and they are 
led Spaniels; others are called Lurchers, Tumblers, 
Breakers, Beagles, Sc. Shepherds 1 are called foiſt- 


0 Curs. Thoſe which ſore fond” Ladies' I 
daily, 


- 
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daily, nay nightly Companions, I mall paſs over, be- 
ing neither worthy, nor agreeable to be mentioned in 


this Place. But I ſhall here treat only of ſuch whoſe 
natures incline them to Game, for man's Paſtime and 
Recreation. 7 8 1 N 
In the firſt place, let us conſider Dogs in general, 
wherein they agree, and their common properties of 
nature, ſuch as are not deſtroyed in the diſtinction of 
kinds, but remain like infallible Truths, and invariable 
in every kind and Country through the Univerſe. Dogs 
(as it is to be obſerved) are generally rough; and their 
Fair pretty long, which (in Winter, they loſe every year) 
is a ſign of a good conſtitution; but if it grow over- long, 
the Mange will follow. The outward proportion of the 
Head altereth as the kind altereth, having no commiſſure 
or ſeam in the Skull, being a continued bone without 

ſeparatio. 97 i 5 
The beſt Dogs (in Pliny's opinion) have flat Noftrils, 
yet round, ſolid, and blunt. Their Teeth are like Saws, 


which they change in the fourth month of their age: and 


by them is their age diſcerned; for while they are white 
and ſharp, they diſcover the youth of Dogs; but when 
they grow blackiſh or duſky, broken and torn, they 
demonſtrate the elder age. | n 


213 The Breaſt of a Dog is narrow, ſo is his Ventricle: 


for which cauſe he 1s always in pain in voiding his Excre- 
After they have run a Courſe, they relieve themſelves 
by tumbling and rolling to and fro. When they lie 
down, they turn round in a circle two or three times toge- 
ther; which they do for no other cauſe, but that they 


may the more commodiouſly lie round, from the 


Wind. 


In their fleep they often dream, as may appear by 


their barking. Here obſerve, that they who like to 


keep Dogs, muſt have particular care that they let them 


not ſleep too much, ' eſpecially after their Meat, when 
they are young: for they are very hot, and in their 


ſleep their heat draws much pain into their gg" _ 
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and Ventricle. "The time of their Copulation is for the - 

moſt. part at a year old; yet the Females will luſt after 
it — z but 3 ſhould be reſtrained from it, becauſe 
it debilitates their Body, and dulls their Generoſity. Af: 
ter the expiration of a year, they may be permitted to 
copulate; it matters not whether in Winter or Summer, 
but it is beſt in the beginning of the ſpring; yet with this 
caution, that Whelps of a Litter, or of one and the ſame 
Bitch, be never ſuffered to couple; for Nature delights 
in variety. 

In ancient time, FA the more eanobling of the race 
of Dogs, they would- not permit them to ingender till 
the Male was four years old, and the Female three; ar 
by thoſe means the Whelps would prove more ftron 
lively. By Hunting, Labour, and Travel, the 
are made more fit for Generation; and they prove beſt 
which have their Sires of equal age. When they grow 
proud, give them Leaven — with Milk "ant Sat 
and they will not ſtray and ramble abroad. 

It is not good to preſerve the firſt or ſecond Lines, 


bos che thirds and they have litered, it is is good 10 | 


give the Bitch, Whey and Barley-bread ; for that will 
comfort her, and increaſe her Milk: or take the Bones 


of broken Meat, and boil them in Goats-Milk ; which 
nutriment _—_ engt very much both Dam and 
Wbelps. 
There is no great regard to be had as to 1 Food | 
of a Dog, for he will cat any thing · but the Fleſh of his 
own. kind; for that cannot he ſo drefled by che art f 
Man, but they find it out hy their Noſe, and avoid it. It 
is good to let the Whelps . 
he weaned, and that of their om Dam. 
Put Cummin _ and then in N bread, it will cure or 
prevent Wind in their Bellies; and t be mingled wit 
that Water they 1 they will 3 able and ſwift 
to run. If he refuſe and his Meat, give him a 


| tle: hot Bread, or dip — — and 
—_ thts cn r 7 REDS : 
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There is ſome difficulty to chooſe a Whelp under the 


Dam that will prove the beſt of the Litter. Some obſerve 


that which ſeeth laſt, and take that for the beſt. Others 


remove the Whelps from the Kennel, lay them apart one 
from the other, and watch which of them the Bitch firſt 
carrieth into her Kennel again, and that they take for 
the beſt; or elle that which vomiteth laſt of all. Some 
again, give for a certain rule to know the beſt, that the 
fame which weigheth leaſt while it ſucketh will prove the 
beſt, according to the Verſes of Nemęſian: FF 


ED Paondere nam Catuli poteris perpendere viris, - 


| Corporibuſque leves gravibus pernaſcere curſu. 


But this is certain, that the lighter Whelp will prove the 


| -Gwifter, and the heavier will be the ſtronger. 


As ſoon as the Bitch hath littered, it is requifite to 
chooſe them you intend to preſerve, and throw away the. 
reſt, Keep the black, brown, or of one colour, for the 


| 22 are not much to be accounted of L though, of | 


Jounds the Spotted are to be value. 
There is not any irrational, Creature more ta, Fo 
his Maſter, nor more ferviceable than a Dog. En- 


during blows from his hands, and ufing no other means 
to pacify his diſpleaſure, than humiliation and proſtra- 


tion; he after beating, turns a Revenge into a more 


fervent Love. Irrational, did I fay ? 1 may miſtake, if 


. . what lian reports be true, who thought Dogs have 


| Reaſon, and uſe Logic in their hunting; for they will 


caſt about for the Game, as a Diſputant doth for the truth; 
as if they ſhould ſay, the Hare is gone either on the left 
nd, the right, or ſtraight forward; but not on the 
eft or right, therefore ſtraight forward. * he 
3 right after the true and infallible footſteps of 
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do any houſe where they might not enter, t 
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o DOG « ron HUNTING. 


| a the HOUND RACHE, and SLUTH-HOUN D. 
wy Lk in Scotland, and by the Germans 
. SLATH-HOUND.. | = 


| HERE! are in England. and Scotland two kinds mY 
bunting- Dogs, found no where elſe in all the World. 
The firſt kind is called Ane Rache, and is a foor-ſcenting_ 
creature, both of wild Beaſts, and Birds, and Fiſhes alſo, 
which lie hid among the Rocks: T he Female hereof in 
England is called a r A Brach, is a mannerly name 


for all Hound- bitches. The ſecond, in Scotland, is called a 


Sluth Hound, being a little larger than the Hunting- hound, 
and in colour for the moſt part brown or ſandy ſpotted. 
The ſenſe of Smelling is ſo quick in theſe, that they can 


follow the 15 of Thieves, and purſue them till they 


overtake them: 5 10 6 the Thief take the Wa- 


ter, ſo eager. 1 in wee urſuit, that they will 


ſwim after him; 2 5 are reſtleſs till they find the 
thing they ſeek after. This was common in the bord 
of 55 and Scotland, where the people former] 1175 | 
much upon Theft: and if the Dog g brought, his Leader, 
ey took it for 


hick, p r * 7971 


off „ BLOOD- HOUND... 1 


AE Blood-hound differs nothing in Guality Fro! 
the Scotiſh Sluth-hound, excepting that he is larg- | 


er" ſized, and not always of one and the farne colour. 
They are ſometimes Red, Sanded, Black, White, Spot- 


ted, and of all colours with other Hounds, bur moſt 
commonly either brown or red. 
The Germans call this Beaſt Langbund, 880 their 


Ears are long, thin, and hanging down; and they differ 


. common * in ad outward PRE 
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only in their Cry and Barking they differ. Their nature is, 
being ſer on by the voice and words of their Leader, to 
caſt about for the ſitting of the preſent Game; and having 
found it, will never ceaſe purſuing it with full cry, till 
it is tired, without changing for any other. They ſeldom 
bark, except in their Chaſe; and are very obedient and 
attentive to the Voice of the Leader. 8 b 

They which are white, are ſaid to be the quickeſt ſcent - 
ed, and ſureſt noſed, and therefore beſt for the Hare. 
The black ones for the Boar; and the red for the Hart 
and Roc. This is the opinion of ſome, but not mine; 
becauſe their colour (eſpecially the latter) are too like the 
Game they hunt: although there can be nothing cer- 
tain collected of their colour, yet is the black Hound 
Hhardier, and better able to endure cold than the white. 
They muſt be tied up till they hunt, yet ſo as they 
be let looſe now and then a little to eaſe their Bellies; 
for it is neceſſary that their Kennel be kept ſweet and dry. 
It is a queſtion how to diſcern a Hound of excellent ſenſe. 
Some are of opinion, that the ſquare and flat Noſe is the 


beſt ſign thereof; likewiſe a ſmall Head, having all the - 


Legs of equal length ; his Breaſt not. deeper than hig 
Belly, and his Back even to his Tail; his Eyes quick; 
his Ears hanging long; his Tail nimble, and the beak of 
his Noſe always to the Earth; and eſpecially ſuch as are 
moſt ſilent, and bark leaſt. ors ke EY, 
The divers and variable diſpoſitions of Hounds in 
finding out the Beaſt, is very : worthy of obſervation. 
Some are of that nature, that when they have found the 
Game, will ſtand til} till the Huntſman come up; to 
whom, in ſilence, by their Face, Eye, and. Tail they 
ſhew the Game. Others, when they have found the foot- 
ſteps, go forward without any voice or ſhew of Ear or 
Tail. Another fort when they have found the footings 
of the Beaſt, prick up their Ears a little, and either bark 
or wag their Tail; and others will wag their. Tails, and 
na were their Fares ·˙ mA WO 
, - , There are ſome again that do none of theſe, but wander 
up and down barking about the ſureſt marks, and con- 
F 2 founding 
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Founding theif own foot-ſteps with the Beaſt's they hunt; 

or elſe forſake the way, and ſo run back again to the firſt 
head; but when they ſee the Hare, are afraid, not daring 
to come near her, except ſhe ſtart firſt.. Theſe, with the 
other which hinder the cunning labours of their Col- 
leagues, truſting to their Feer, and running before their 
betters, deface the beft mark, or elfe hunt counter, and 
take up any falſe ſcent for the true; or, which is more 
reprehenſible, {never forſake the Highways, and yet 
have not learned to be filent. To thefe you may add, 
thoſe which cannot diſcern the Footing or Pricking of a 
Hare, yet run ſpeedy when they fee her, purſuing her 


- hotly in the beginning, and afterwards tire, or hunt 


lazily. All theſe are not to be admitted into a Kennel of 


good Hounds. '' 


On the contrary, thoſe Hounds which are good, when 
they have found the Hare, make ſhew thereof to the 
Huntſman, by running more ſpeedily, and with geſture 


of Head, Eyes, Ears, and Tail, winding to the Form 


or Hare's Mews, never give over proſecution with a loud 
Noiſe = they have good and hard Feet, and great Sto- 
Now whereas the nature of the Hare is ſometimes to 
leap and make headings, ſometimes to tread ſoftly, with 
but a very ſmall impreſſion in the Earth, or ſometimes to 
lie down, and ever to 1 or jump out and into her own 
Form; the Hound is ſo much the more buſied and. 
troubled to retain the ſmall ſcent of her. pricking which 


| the leaves behind her. For this cauſe, it is requiſite, 


that you help the Hound, not only wich Voice, Ey 
and Hand, but with a ſeaſonable Time alſo : for infroſty 
weather the ſcent freezes with the Earth, ſo that there is 


no certainty of Hunting till it thaw, or that the Sun ariſe. 


Likewiſe, if very much Rain fall between the ſtarting of 


the Hare and time of hunting, it is not convenient to. 
hunt till the Water be dried up; for the drops diſperſe 
the ſcent of the Hare, and dry weather collects it again. 
The Summer time alſo is not for hunting ; becauſe- the 

heat of the weather conſumech the Sen; and the Night 


being 


Ha” 
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being then but ſhort, the Hare travelleth not far, feeding 
only in the Morning and Evening: beſides, the fragrancy 
of Flowers and Herbs then growing, overcomes the Scent 
the Hounds are guided by. ty 
The beſt time for hunting with theſe Hounds is in 
Autumn, becauſe then the former Odours are weakned, 
and the Earth barer than at any other time. | 


Theſe Hounds do not only chaſe their Game while it 
lives, but being dead alſo, by any manner of caſualty, 
make recourſe to the place where it lies, having in this 
point an aſſured and infallible Guide, namely, the Scent 


and Savour of the Blood ſprinkled here and there upon 


the ground: for whether the Beaſt being wounded doth 
' notwithſtanding enjoy life, and eſcape the hands of the 
| Huntſman; or whether the ſaid Beaſt, being ſlain, is 
conveyed clean out of the Park (fo that there be ſome 
marks of blood) theſe Dogs, with no lefs facility and 
_eaſineſs, than avidity and greedineſs, diſcloſe and find 
the; ſame by Smelling, applying to their purſuit agility 
and nimbleneſs, without wearying ; for which conſidera- 
tion, they deſerve to be called Sanguinarii, Blood-hounds. 
And although a piece of fleſh be ſubtilly, and cunning» - 
ly conveyed away, with ſuch extreme precaution, as 

ere, all appearances of Blood are prevented or con- 


| cealed; yet this kind of Dogs, by an inward notice and 


private mark, purſue theſe deſperate Deer- ſtealers through 
eraggy Ways, and crooked Meanders, till they have 
found them; yea, ſo effectual is their foreſight, that they 
ean diſeover, ſeparate, and pick them out from an in- 
finite multitude; and though they creep into the 
thickeſt throng, they will find them out notwithſtand- 
Of te GAZE- HOUND. 


rruns Dog. is little Aang in hunting to his 
I Noſe or Smelling, but to ſharpneſs of Sight al- 


_ together, for by virtue of it he makes excellent ſport 


A 
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He will chooſe and ſeparate from amongſt a great 
Flock or Herd, ſuch a one as is not lank or lean, but full, 
and plump. 

If a Beaſt be wounded and go aſtray, this Dog will 
ſeek after it by the ſtedfaſtneſs of the Eye; if it happen 
to return, and be mingled with the reſidue of the 
Herd, this Dog will ſoon ſpy it out, leaving the reſt. 
untouched : and after he has ſet ſight on it, ſeparateth 
it from the company ; and having ſo done, never leaves 
it, but worrieth it to death. 

This Dog is called in Latin Agaſeus, becauſe” hut 
beams of the Sight are fo ſtedfaſtly ſettled and immove=- 
bly fixed. He is much more uſed in the Northern 
parts of England, than in the Southern; on Champain 
ground, rather than in buſhy and woody places ; __ by 
Horſemen more than Footmen. | 
If it happen, at any time, that this Dog takes © whey 
way, the Maſter making ſome uſual ſign, or familiar 
token, he returneth forthwith, takes the right and 
and ready courſe, beginnin his Chaſe afreſh, and with 
a clear Voice, and a ſwift Foot, follows the Game 
with as much GE: and nznblcnels as Jeu We at | 


Giſt, 
TENT op Bron 


Abg. the divers kind of Hunting - dogs, the 
| Greybound, by reaſon of his Swiftneſs, Strength, 
and Sagacity to follow and purſue his Game, deſerveth 
the firſt place; for ſuch are the conditions of this Dog, 


_ - as. a Philoſopher obſerves, that he is reaſonably, ſcent- 


ed to find out, ſpeedy and quick of foot to follow, and 
fierce and ſtrong to take and overcome; and yet lilent, 
coming, upon his Prey at unawares, according to che 


a obſervation of Gratius : L 


1 — 4 5 : 388 Canis illa Jus lacie ſupervenit bofes; "| 
The beſt Greyhound hath a long Body, ſtrong, and 


large, yet not ſo big as the Yolf dog in Ireland; a neat 


HP heed, and ſplendent Eyes3 a «long Mouth, 8 
arp 
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ſharp "Teeth; little Ears, and thin Griſtles in them; 
a ſtraight Neck, and a broad and ſtrong Breaſt. His 
fore Legs ſtraight and ſhort, his hinder Legs long and 
ſtraight; broad Shoulders, round Ribs, fleſhy But- 
tocks, but not fat; a long Tail, ſtrong, and full of 
Sinews. Thus Nemęſian eloquently deſcribes the beſt of 
C OE 0603.0 06 3 I ROTER 

— — ii cruribus altis, 
Ceaſtarum ſub fine decenter prona carinamm 
ERenibus ampla ſatis validis deductaq; coras | 
Siſt rigidis,  multamq; gerat ſub pectore lato, 

Que ſenſim rurſus ſiccu ſe colligat alvo: 
Cuiq; nimis molles fluitent in curſibus Aures, 
Elige tunc curſu facilem, facilemgq; recurſu, .  - 
Dum ſuperant vires, dum leto flore juventus. © 


Of this kind, that is always the beſt to be choſen among 


the Whelps, which weigheth lighteſt ; for it will be 


ſooneſt at the Game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering its 
_ ſwiftneſs, till the ſtronger and heavier Dogs come to 
help with their aſſiſtance; and therefore beſides the 


marks or neceſſary good parts of a Greyhound already 


ſpoken of, it is requiſite that he have large ſides, and a 
broad Midriff, that ſo he may take his Breath in and out 
more eaſily,  -His Belly muſt be ſmall ; if otherwiſe, 

it will hinder the ſwiftneſs of his courſe : likewiſe he 
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on fort for ſome time, leſt being over-greedy of the 
Preys heſtrain his Limbs too much. 
The Oreybounds which are moſt in requeſt among the 
e are called Wiraſpil, comparing their ſwiftneſs 
with the Wind; but the French make moſt account of 
thoſe that are bred in the Mountains of Dalmatia, or in 
any other Mountains, eſpecially of Turky ; for ſuch have 
hard Feet, long Ears, and briſtly Tails. 

The Greyhound (called by the Latins Leporarius) hath 
his name from the word Gre, which word ſignifieth 
Gradus in Latin, in Engliſh Degree; becauſe among all 
Dogs, theſe are the principal, having the chiefeſt 
place, and being Pa and ae he veſt of the 
; * kind of Hounds, } TH 4 | 


Of the HARRIER and TERRIER, 


| W Latin is called nn or Sagan 
by the Greeks, Ichneuten, with regard to their 


i 


1 15 tracing or chaſing by the Foot. 


ſometimes with a Lurcher or Tumbler. Among 


Nature hath endowed this Creature with an admirable 
gift of Smelling, and rendered him bold and Wat ode 
in the purſuit of his Game, There are ſeveral ſorgs 
them, and all differ in their Services: Some are rs | 
Hare, the Fox, or the Wolf ; ſome for the Hart, t 
| Back, the Badger; and ſome for the Otier, the Pole 
te Magſel, the Rabbit, Kc. * 
As for the Rabbit, we uſe not to hunt, but it 
ſometimes with a Net, ſometimes with a Ferret, and 


ſeveral ſorts of Harriers, there are ſome which are 12 
to hunt two divers Beaſts, as the Fox ſometimes, 
othertimes the Hare; but they hunt with better — 4 


* towardneſs, when they ſtick to one ſort of 


amc. 

The [Terrier hunts the ths: and the Badger or Gray 
only : And they are called Torriers,. becauſe they, (after 
themanner-of Ferrets in ſearching for Rabbits) creep into 


gms and * that means affright, nip, and 65 
the 


- 
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the Fox and the Badger, ſo that either they tear them in 


— 


pieces with their Teeth, or elſe hale and pull them by 


force out of their lurking Holes and Caves; or at leaſt, 
drive them out, inſomuch, if they are not taken by Net 


or otherwiſe immediately, they are compelled to prepare 


for flight; and then are oft- times entrapped with Snares 
and Nets laid over Holes for the ſame purpoſe. 


of the LE VIN ER, or LIEMMER. 


Fr Leviner is ſingular in Smelling, and incompa- 


1 ble in Swiftneſs, This is, as it were a middle 
" kind between the Harrier and the Greyhound, as well 
for his nature as the frame and ſhape of his Body. It 


is called in Latin Levinarius, a Levitate, of lightneſs, 
and therefore may well be called a Zight-bound, This 
Dog, by. the excellency of his. Conditions, namely, 
Nb and ſwift Running, follows the Game with 
eagerneſs, and takes the Prey with admirable. cele- 
xity. i 85 3 1 


cf te TUMBLER. | 


from the French word Tumbier, which ſignifies 
to Tumble; to which the Latin name agrees, Yeriagus, 

from Vertere, to turn; and ſo they do: for in hunting 
they turn and tumble, winding their Bodies about 


cCircularly, and then, fiercely and violently venturing 
on the Beaſt, ſuddenly gripe it at the very mouth of 
their Holes, before they can make any entrance for ſelf- 


„„ ITS IO 13 . 
This Dog hath another craft and ſubtlety, namely, 
When he enters a Warren, or fetches a courſe about a 
'Rabbit-borough, he hunts not after them, nor affrights 
them; but. paſſeth by, with ſilence and quietneſs, 
marking their Holes diligently, wherein he ſeldom is 


deceived. When he comes to a place where there is 
4 N of Rabbits, he couches down cloſe with his 


Ny to the ground, provided always, by his Skill and 
1 | | Policy, 


4 
o 


HE word Tumbler undoubtedly had it's derivation - 


* 
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Policy, that the Wind be -againſt him in that Enter- 
prize, and that the Rabbits diſcover not where he 
Jurketh ; by which means he gets the benefit of the 
ſcent of the Rabbits, which is carried to him by the 
Wind and Air, either going to their Holes, or coming 
out, either paſſing this way, or running that way; and 
ſo orders the buſineſs, that the ſilly Rabbit is debarred, 
circumvented, and taken, before he can get the 
advantage of his Hole, Thus having caught his Prey, 
he carrieth it ſpeedily to his Maſter, who waits his 
Dog's return in ſome convenient place. | 
* Theſe Dogs. are ſomewhat leſſer than the Hounds, 
being longer, leaner, and ſomewhat prick-eared. By 
the form and faſhion of their Bodies they may be called 
Mongrel Greybounds, and juſtly, if they were ſomewhat 
bigger. But notwithſtanding he equals not the Grey- 
bound in ſize, yet he will take in one day's ſpace as 
many Rabbits as ſhall ariſe to as big a load as a Horſe 
can carry: For Craft and Subtlety are the Inſtruments 
whereby he maketh this ſpoil, which properties ſupply 
the place of more commendable qualities. 
| After theſe Dogs, which ſerve particularly for Hunt- 
>=. ing, will follow ſuch as ſerve alſo for Hawking 
and Fowling ; among which the principal and chiefeſt 
is the Spaniel, called in Latin Hiſpaniolus, borrowing 
his name from Hiſpania; but Engliſh-men, . not pro- 
nouncing the Aſpirate H, nor the vowel I readily, they, 
for quickneſs and readineſs of ſpeech, ſay, Spaniel. 


FF\HERE are two ſorts of Dogs, which neceſſarily 
ſerve for Fowling. The firſt has his Game on 
the Land, the other on the Water, Such as delight on 
the Land, play their parts either by ſwiftneſs of foot, 
or by often queſting to ſearch out and to ſpring the 
Bird, or elſe by ſome ſecret ſign diſcover the place 
Where they fall. The firſt kind of ſuch ſerve the 
Hawk; the ſecond, the Net or Train. The or Ling 
ne 
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have no peculiar names aſſigned them, except they are 


named after the Bird, which, by natural appointment, 


they are allotted to take; hence, ſome are called Dogs 
for the Falcon, for the Pheaſant, the Partridge, and 
ſuch-like. They are commonly called by. one name, 
viz. Spaniels, as if they originally came from Spain. 
The Spaniel, whoſe ſervice is required in Fowling on 
the Water, partly through natural inclination, and 
partly by. diligent teaching, is properly called Aqua- 
ticus, as Water-Spaniel, becauſe he hath uſual recourſe. 
to the Water, where all his Game lies; namely, 
Water-fowl, which are chiefly taken with his help. 
His ſize is ſomewhat large, having long, rough, and. 
_ curled Hair, which muſt be clipt now-and-then : for. 
by leſſening that ſuperfluity of Hair, he becomes more 
light and ſwift, and is leſs hindred in ſwimming. 
Ducks and Drakes are his principal Game; whereupon 
he is likewiſe named a Dog for a Duck, becauſe in that 
quality he is excellent. 5 . 


of de WHITE-HoUND. 


 FT\HOSE Hounds which are all of one colour, 

1 particularly, all white, and thoſe. which are 
. potted with red, are the beſt Hounds. Thoſe which 
are ſpotted with dun colour, are of little value, being 
faint-hearted, and unable to endure much labour: But 
ſhould they happen to be whelped coal-black, which is 


but ſeldom, they commonly prove incamparable 


Hounds. When white Hounds are ſpotted with black, 
experience tells us, they are never the beſt Hare-hun- 
ters. White, and black and white, and grey ſtreaked 
with white, are the moſt beautiful. e 


C FALLOW-HOUNDS. | 


| | 1 are hardy, and of good ſcent, keeping well . 


| their Chaſe without change; but are not ſo ſwift 
s the white, They are of - ſtrong conſtitution, and do 
; not 


i 
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not fear the Warer; running ſurely, and are very 
Chaſe commonly en the Hart deyond ay other 


The beſt complexion the: Rellow-Snnins, ie the 
kivety red, and fuch as have a white ſpot in their Fore- 
head, or have a Ring about their Neck : but thoſe 
whichare ydlowiſh, and ſpotted with black or dun, are 
of little eſtimation. Thofe which are well jointed, 


= having good Claws, are fit to make Blood hounds: 


and thofe which have ſhagged Tails, are generally ſwift 
runners. Theſe Hounds are fitter for. Princes than 
private Gentlemen, becauſe they ſeldom run more than 
_ -one-Chaſe; neither have they any great ſtomach to the 
Hare, or other ſmall Chaſes: and, eb wor of all, 1 

e 16. ro are at tame Beaſts, - 


| "hp" as Dux "HOUND. W 
Dur Hounds are good for all Chafes, and Hhirdfors | 


of general uſe, Fhe beſt coloured are fuch as are 
dun on the Back, having their four quarters tann d, 
or of the complexion of a Hare s Legs: But if the Hair 
oh 'the Back be black, and their Legs freckled with red 
aud black, they then uſvally prove excellent Hounds: 

and indeed there are ſeœ dun · coloured to be found bad ; 
che worſt of them are fuch-whoſe Legs are of a whitiſh 
colour. It ĩs wonderful in theſe creatures, to obſerve, 
how truch they ſtiek ' the knowledge of their 
* Ufpecially his Voice, and Horn, and no one's 
| Nay, farther, they know the diftin& Voices of 
— 2 25 and do know who are Babblers and 
Hars, and who not; and will follow the one, and not 
the other. £ 
The Weſt-country, Cheſhire and Lancaſhive, with 
other Wood-lahd and Mountainous Countries, breed 
our Slow-bonnd ; which is a very large Dog, tall and 
heavy. Warce#erſhire, Bedfordfvire, and many well- 
wirt foils, ers ads. WE Cort are of 


x — 
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equal extent, produce a middle-ſized Dog, of a more 
nimble diſpoſition than the former. Laſtly, the 
 North-parts, as Yorkſhire, Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, and many other Champain Countries, breed the 
Light, Nimble, Swift, Slender, Fleet Hounds. . After 
all theſe, the little Beagle is peculiar to our Country; 
this is that Hound, which in Latin is called Canis 
a or the Gaze- hound. Beſides our Maſtiff, 
which ſeems to be an Hadigena, or Native of England, 
we train up moſt excellent Greyhounds, (which ſeem 
to have been brought hither by the Galls) in our open 
Champains. All theſe Dogs have deſerved te be 
| famous in adjacent and remote. Countries, whither - 
they are ſent for great rarities, and ambitiouſly ſought 


bor by their Lords and Princes; although only the 


fighting Dogs ſeem to have been known to the antient 
Authors; and perhaps in that age Hunting was not ſo 
much.cultivated by our own Country- men. 


f : i The Marks of 5 good and fair Hana 


His Head ought to be of a middle proportion, rather 

long. than round; his Noſtrils wide; 4 
bis Back bowed; the Fillets great; the Haunches 

large; the Thighs well truſſed; the Ham ſtraight; 
the Tail big near the Reins, and the reſt ſlender to the 

. end; the Leg big ; the Soal of the Foot dry, and for- 
med like a Fox's, with the Claws great. 


Of the Cboice of @ Dog and Bitch for good In help. 


The Bitch muſt come of a good kind, ſtrong, and 
well proportioned: in all) parts, having her Ribs and 
Flanks great and large. Let the Dog that lines her be 


of a good fair breed; and let him be young, if you 


intond to have light and hot Hounds : for if the Dog 


be old, the Whelps will participate of his dull and 
— Eb C3 
If your Bitch grow not naturally Proud fo ſoon as you. 
- would wiſh, you may _ her ſo, 1 _— 
. 2 | 
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of Garlick, half a Caſtor's Stone, the juice of Creſſes, 
and about twelve Spaniſh Flies, or Cantharides : boil - 
theſe together in a Pipkin which holds a pint, with 
ſome Mutton, and make Broth thereof; and of this 
give to the Bitch twice or thrice, and ſhe will infallibly 
grow proud. The ſame Pottage given to the Dog, 
will make him deſirous of copulation. * 
When your Bitch is lined, and with Puppy, you 
muſt not let her hunt, for that will be the way to make 
her caſt her Whelps; but let her unconfined walk up 
and down in the Houſe and Court, and never lock her 
up in her Kennel; for ſhe is then impatient of food; 
wy therefore you muſt make her ſome hot Broth once a 
' CAY, I En | e Y $99; 
If you would ſpay your Bitch, it muſt be done before 
ſhe ever had a Litter of Whelps: And in ſpaying her, 
take not away all the Roots or Strings of the Veins ;' for 
if you do, it will much prejudice her Reins, and hinder 
her ſwiftneſs ever after: but by leaving ſome behind, it 
will make her much the ſtronger and more hardy, 
Whatever you do, ſpay her not when ſhe is proud ; for 
that will endanger her life : 'but you may do it fifteen 
days after. But the beſt time of all is, when the 
Whelps are ſhaped within ner. 


To enter young Hounds to bunt the Hart; and of the 
Quarries and Rewards to be given them, 


Having firſt taught your Hounds to know your 
 Halloo, and the ſound of your Horn; then, at about 
_ eighteen months old, you muſt lead them once a Week _ 
into the fields, and not oftner, %% or 
The beſt manner to teach your Hounds, is to take a 


live Hare, and trail her after you upon the Earth, now' 1 
one way, now another; and ſo, having drawn it a SE 
convenient ſpace, hide it in the Earth: afterward ſet — 


forth your Hound near the Trail, who taking Wind, | 
will run to and fro near the Woods, Fields, * 85 = 
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Path-ways, and Hedges, until: he find which way the 


Hare is gone; then with a ſoft and gentle pace, purſues 


till he comes near the lodged Hare; then he mends his 
pace, and coming up with his Prey, he leaps on it, 


and killing it, loads himſelf with it, and brings it 


to his Maſter with Triumph; then the Maſter muſt re- 


— 


ceive both Dog and it with all tokens of approba- 
tion. 1 | | „ gh. © eg 
When you hunt, let your Hart be in prime of greaſe, 


for then he is heavier than in April or May, and cannot 
ſtand up ſo long, . 1:9 ene 

Then chooſe your Foreſt wherein the Relays are of 
equal proportion: then place all your young Hounds, 
with five or ſix old to enter them; and then lead them 
to the fartheſt and laſt Relay, and cauſe the Hart to be 


hunted unto them. Being come up, 2 your 


8 


old Hounds; and having found the Track of the Hart, 


being well entered in cry, uncouple likewiſe your 
young Hounds; and if you find any of them lag be- 


hind, you muſt beat or whip them forward. 
In whatever place you kill the Hart, immediately 

flay his Neck, and reward your Hounds: for it is beſt 
whilſt it is hot ſo to do. Eo” 


There are ſeveral ways of entring Hounds. 5 As firſt, 
by taking a Hart in Nets, and after you have cut off 


hounds, uncouple your young Hounds, and let them 
hunt. Secondly, you may bring them to quarry, by 
taking half a dozen Huntſmen, ſwift of foot, each 


| whereof is to have two couple to lead in Liems ; and 
' having unlodged the Hart, purſue him fair and ſoftly, 


ſo that you tire not too much your young Hounds. 
After the Hart hath ran two or three hours, and that 


you find he begins to fink, you may then caſt off your 
young Hounds ; but beware it be not when he is at 
y, and his Head full ſummed ; for ſo you may en- 


— by > 


danger the lives of your Hounds, 


But 


one of his Feet, let him go: a quarter of an hour after 
aſſemble your young Hounds; and having found out 
the View or Slot of the Hart or Buck by your Blood- 


A 
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But the beſt way of entring Hounds is at the Hare; 
his thereby they will learn all Doubles and Turns, bet- 
ter know — Halloo, will be more tender-noſed, and 
better ſcented, by uling the nden "ways and Cine 

pain grounds. 
Here note, that with whatever. you firſt enter your 
Hounds, and therewith reward them, they will ever 
after love moſt. Wherefore, if you . intend them 

for the Hart, enter them not firſt with the Hind, And 
| for the better hunting the Hart, enter not your young 

Hounds within a Toll; for there a Hart doth nothing 
but turn and caſt about, ſince he cannot run end- long, 
and ſo they are always in fight of him. And if after- 
wards you ſhould run him at force out of a Toil, and 
at jengeh, and out of fight, you: "wk find the Hounds 
to give him over quickly. 

_ Laſtly, enter not your Hounds, nor — denn in the 
Morning; for if ſo, you will find chem _ to 2 over 
in * of ere 5 


Of c 0 UR SI N G with - | Greyhounds, 39 


NEED not declare the Advantages which are con- 
I tained in the noble and worthy Exerciſe of Courſing 
Bien Greybounds, ſince it is ſo well known to all Gen- 
tlemen who take delight in this 2 vos oh 
Paſtime: I ſhall ele only inſiſt upon the breed of 
Greyhounds, their Shape, their Diet, and the Laws 
belonging to the ſame, according as they were com- 

manded, allowed, and ſubſcribed by che Dan of 
| Norfolk, in a former Reign. | 

In the Breeding of Greyhounds, you mut have ref 
to the Country, which ſhould be Champain, 5g | 
or high ns. The beſt Vales are thoſe ofe of Belvoir, 
White-borſe, and Eveſham, or any other where there are 
no Coverts, ſo that a Hare may ſtand forth and endure 
a _—_— of two or three miles. 2 beſt high Downs 
or eaths, are about Marther > , Grenc | 
and Lincoln, | * Pro EY 


T hough : 
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Though theſe places are very commodious for breed- 


ing and training Greyhounds ; yet, in my opinion, the 
middle, or meſt part arable grounds are the beſt. 


However, thoſe Gentlemen who dwell on Downs or 


lain grounds, to keep up the reputation of their own 
gs, affirm, that they are more nimble and cunning 

in turning than the Vale-dogs are: accordingly Mr. 
 Markbam ſaith, That he hath ſeen a Vale-dog ſo much 
deceived, that upon a turn he hath loſt more ground 
than hath been recoverable in the whole Courſe after. 

Neyertheleſs with a little care, in a ſhort time, this 
error may be rectified; and then you will experimen- 
tally find, The good Dogs upon the Deeps will ever beat the 
good Dogs upon the Plains. 

It is a received opinion, that the Grey-bound Bitch 
will beat the Grey-bound: Dog, becauſe ſhe is more 
nimble. But if you conſider that the Dog is longer 
and ftronger, you muſt look upon that opinion no 
more than as a vulgar error. 7 NS 
Here note, as to the breeding of your Greybounds, 
that the beſt Dog upon an indifferent Bitch, will not 
get ſo goed a Whelp, as an indifferent Dog upon-the 
| beſt Birch. e Dh | 
- Obſerve this in general as to breeding. Let your Dogs 

and Bitches, as near as you can, be of an equal age, 
 Hotexceeding four years old: however, to breed with 

. young Dog and an old Bitch, may be the means of 
producing excellent Whelps, the goodneſs . whereof 
you'ſhall know by their ſhapes in manner as follows. 
If they are raw-boned, lean, looſe made, fickle or 
ercoked hovghed, and generally unknit in every Mem- 
ber; theſe are the yu er marks of excellent ſhape 
and goodneſs: but i ſtor three or four months they 
appear round and cloſe-truffed, fat, ſtrait, and as it 

were full ſummed and knit in every Member, they 
trever prove good, ſwift, nor comely. « 6, 4 
The goodneſs of ſhape in a Greybound after a year 


and a half old, is this: his Head muſt be lean and long, 


down- 
ward; 


wich a Tharp Noſe, rufh-grown from the Eye 
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ward; a full clear Eye, with long Eye- lids; a ſharp. 
Ear, ſhort and cloſe falling; a long Neck a little bend- 
ing, with a looſe hanging Windpipe; a broad Breaſt, 
ſtraight Fore-legs, hollow Sides, ſtraight Ribs; a ſquare 
flat Back; ſhort and ſtrong Fillets ; a broad ſpace be- 
tween the Hips, a ſtrong Stern or Tail, a round Foot, 
and large Clefts. e p 
The Dieting of Greyhounds conſiſts in theſe four 

things: Food, Exerciſe, Airing, and Kennelling. 
Food of a Greyhound is two-fold : general, that is, 
the maintaining of a Dog in good bodily condition; 
and particular, when the Dog is dieted for a Wager, 

ge er ume Diem eerr ann WE, 

A Greybound's general Food ought to be Chippings, 
Cruſts of Bread, ſoft Bones and Griſtles. Tour Chip- 
ings ought to be ſcalded in Beef, Mutton, Veal or 
Ventfon Broth; and when it'is cool, make your Bread 
only float with good Milk, and give it your Greybounds 
Morning and Evening; and this will keep them in 
ref.... Hang any 
But if your: Dog be poor, ſickly, and weak, then 
take Sheep's-heads, Wool and all, clean waſhed, and 
having broken them to pieces, put them into a Pot; 
and when it boils, ſcum the Pot, and put therein,plen- 


ty of Oatmeal, and ſuch Herbs as Pottage is uſuallxß 


made of; boil theſe till the Fleſh. is very tender; then 
with the Meat and Broth feed your Dogs Morning and 
Evening, and it will recover them © 
If you defign your Greyhound for a Wager, then give 
him the following Diet Bread. Take half a peck of 
the fineſt and drieſt Oatmeal, and a peck of good 
Wheat; having ground them together, bolt the Meal, 


and ſcattering over it a ſmall quantity of Liquorice 


and Aniſeeds well beaten together, knead it with 
the Whites of Eggs, new Ale and Barm mixed toge- 
ther, and bake jt in ſmall Loaves not very hard; then 
ſoak it in Beef or any of the aforeſaid Broths; and half 
an hour after Sun-riſing, and half an hour before its 
ſetting, having firſt walked and aired your Greybound, 
7 | — = e 
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Sive it him to eat. This will not only increaſe his 
Strength, bur alſo his Wind. 

Having thus ſpoken of a Greybound's Feeding, both 
| generally and particularly; both for keeping him in 
health, and reſtoring his health when loſt; I ſhall next 

proceed to his Exerciſe; and this likewiſe conſiſts in 
two things, viz. Courſing and Airing, 

As to the firſt, he ought to be Courſed thrice a Se. 


in. ſuch. manner that you uſually reward him with | 


Blood, which will animate and encourage him to pro- 
| ſecute his Game: but be not „ to give the 
Aare all juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ſhe may ſtand 
long before the Greybound, that thereby he may ſhew 
his utmoſt ſtrength and ſkill before he reaps the bene- 
ft of his labour. 
If he kill, ſuffer him not to break the Hare, but take 
her from him, and having cleanſed his Chaps from the 
Wool of the Hare, then give him the Liver, Lights, 
and Heart, and ſo take him up in your Leaſh; and 


having led him home, waſh his Feet. with ſome Butter 
and Beer, and then put him into the Kennel, and feed 


him half an hour afterwards. 
Upon your Greybound's Courſing Days, give him 
An the Morning before you air him, a Toaſt and Butter 
or Oil, and nothing elſe; then Kennel him till be go 
to his Courſe. 
The reaſon for Kennelling your H bound i is this; 
it breeds in Dogs Luſt, Spirit, and Activity; it alſo 


revents ſeveral Dangerous Caſualties, and keeps the 


PHores from Seng till time of neceſlity : therefore 
| 5 not permi your dog to ſtir out of the Kennel but 
1a the 2 - fF eeding, We Courling, or other 
ae Buſineſs. | | 


| The Law) of ibe Leafs or Courfng. 


* "Phough the Lars of Courfing may alter accor- 
| Wing to ſome men's Fancies; yet theſe, ſubſcribed by 
| 1285 illuſtrious Fam g were ever held authentic, 

"Tak FRO thus, _ . 


| Firſt, f 
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Firſt, it was ordered, that he who was choſen Few. 
| terer, or Looſer of the Greyhounds, ſhould receive the 
_ Greyhounds matched to run together into his Leaſh as 
ſoon as he came into the Field, and follow next to the 
 Hare-finder till he came to the Form: and no Horſe- 
man or Foot- man, on pain of diſgrace, is to go before 
them, or on any ſide, but directly behind, at the ſpace 
of forty yards or thereabouts. 

2. That not above one Brace. of Grohounds courſe 
a Hare at one time, 7 
3. That the Hare: inder ſhould ve the Hare three 
Sobo's, before he put her from her Layer, to make the 
9 porn gaze, and attend her ring. „ 

That the Fewierer ſhall give twelve- ſcore tur ere 
Fight Go the Greybounds, except he be in danger of lofing | 
os That Dog which gives the firſt Turn, if after the 
Turn be given there be neither Chat, Slip, nor Wrench. 
extraordinary; I ſay, he which gave. the firſt Turn ſhall Z 
be held to win the Wager. . 

6. If one Dog give the firſt” Turs; and the other 
bear the e then he which bare the Hare mall 
win. 

7. If one give both the firſt and laſt Tarn, and no 
other advantage be between them, the odd Turn mall 
win the Wager. | 

8. That a Coat ſhall be more than two Turns and 
- Go-by, or the Bearing of the Here equal with 125 
323 neither Do term the Have, then tis which 4 

leads laſt at the overt” ſhall be held to win the 
Wager. © 

10, If one Dog's turn the Mare, ſerve hinſelf, and | 
ou her again, thoſe two Turns ſhall be a5 much as 4 

oats 

11. If all the Courſe be qual, then be which kurz | 
the Hare only ſhall win; if ſhe wn the 
Courſe muſt be W dead. | | 4 r 

| Bo 2. 5 
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1342. If he who comes firſt in to the death of the 
Hare take her up, and ſave her from breaking, cheriſh- 
ing the Dogs, and cleanſing their Mouths from the 
Wool, or other filth of the Hare; for ſuch ſervice, 
he ſhall in right challenge the Hare; but not doing 
it, he ſhall have no Right, Privilege, or Title there- 


13. If any Dog ſhall take a Fall in the Courſe, and 
yet perform his part, he ſhall challenge the advantage 
of a Turn more than he gives, | 

14. If one Dog turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf, and 
give divers Coats, yet in the end ſtand ſtill in the field, 
the other Dog, without Turn giving, running home to 
the Covert; that Dog which ſtood ſtill in the field fhall 
be adjudged to loſe the Wager. „ 
156. If any man ſhall ride over a Dog, and overthrow = 
him in his Courſe, (though the Dog were the worſe 
Dog in opinion, yet) the Jury for the offence ſhall 
either receive the diſgrace of the Field, or pay the Wa- 
| 04.07 between. the Parties it ſhall be adjudged no 

Courie. 


L aſtly, Thoſe who are choſen Judges of the Leaſe 
ſhall give their judgments preſently, before they de- 
part — the Field; or elſe, he in whoſe default it 

lies ſhall pay the Wager by a general Voice and Sen- 


” Here note, that it lies in the power of him that bath 
- the office of the Leaſh conferred on him, to make Laws 
according to the Cuſtoms of Countries, and the Rule of 
Reaſon, WM " £2426 064 3 eh 
O Antique and Foreign Stiles of Hunting. 


2 Hunting uſed by the Ancients was much like 


1 che way which is at preſent taken with the Raine 
Deer, which is ſeldom hunted at force or with Hounds, 
but only drawn after with a Blood-hound, and ſur- 
8 with Nets and Engines. So did they with all 
and therefore a Dog is never commended by 

e G 2 4 them 
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them for opening before he hath by ſigns diſcovered 
where the beaſt is in his Layer; as by their drawing 

ſtiff, the Harbourers were brought to give right judg- 
ment. Therefore I do not find, that they were curious 
in the Mufic of their Hounds, or in a compoſition of 
their Kennel or Pack, either for deepneſs, or loudneſs, 
or ſweetneſs of cry, like to us. Their Huntſmen 
were accuſtomed to ſhout, and 'make a great noiſe; as 
Virgil obſerves, in the third of his Georgicks: 


Ingentem clamore premes ad retia Cervum. 


So that it was only with that confuſion to bring the Deer 
to the Nets laid for him. „ 
But we comfort our Hounds with loud and courage- 
ous Cries and Noiſes, both of Voice and Horn, that 
they may follow over the ſame way that they ſaw the 
Hart paſs, without croſſing or coaſting 
The Sicilian way. of Hunting was thus. When the 
Nobles or Gentry were informed which way a Herd of 
Deer. paſſed, giving notice to one another, they ap- 
pointed a meeting, and every one brought with him 
a Croſs- bow, or a Long- bow, and a bundle of Staves. 
Theſe Staves had an Iron-ſpike at the bottom, and 
their Head is bored, with a Cord drawn through all of 
them; their length is about four foot. Being thus 
provided, they came to the Herd, and collecting them- 
' ſelves into a large Ring, they ſurround the Deer; then 
every one of them takes a peculiar ſtand, and unbind- 
ing his Faggot, ties the end of his Cord to the other 
who is ſet in the next ſtation ; then to ſupport it, ſticks 
into the ground each Staff, about the diſtance of ten 
foot one from the other Then they take Feathers, 
died in Crimſon for this purpoſe, and faſtned upon a 
Thread, which they tie to the Cord, ſo that with the 
leaſt breath of Wind they are whirled round about. 
Thoſe which keep the ſeveral Stands, withdraw. and 
hide themſelves in the next Covert, After this, the 
chief Ranger enters within the Line, taking with him 
only ſuch Hounds which draw after the z and 
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coming near, with their cry, rouze them: Upon which 
the Deer fly till they come towards the Line, where 


they turn off towards the left, and ſtill gazing upon the 
ſhaking and ſhining Feathers, wander about them as if 


they were kept in with a Wall or Pale. The chief 


Ranger purſues, and calling to every one by name, as 
he paſſes by their Stand, tells them, that they muſt 
ſhovt the firſt, third, or ſixth, as he ſhall pleaſe; and 
if any of them miſs, and ſingle out any other than that 
which was aſſigned by the Ranger, it is counted a 
_ diſgrace to him: by which means, as they paſs by the 
ſeveral Stations, the whole Herd is killed by ſeveral 
hands. This Relation is of undoubted truth ; you 
| =o find it in Pierius's Hieroglyphicks, Lib, VII. Chap. 

Boar-hunting is very uſual in France, and they call it 
Sanglier. In this ſort of hunting, the way is to uſe furious 
or terrible Sounds and Noiſes, as well of Voice as of 
' Horn, to make the Chaſe turn and fly; becauſe they 

are ſlow, and truſt to their Tuſks for defence: which 
is Agere Aprum, to bait the Boar. Yet this muſt be 
done after his Den or Hold is diſcovered, and the Nets 


he Huatſmen give judgment of the /iId-Boar by 
the print of his Foot, and by his Routing. A wild Swine 
routs deeper than” our ordinary Hogs, becauſe his 
Snout is longer; and when he comes into a Corn 
field (as the Caledonian-Boar in Ovid), he turns up one 
continued Furrow, not as our Hogs, routing here and 
there only; and then he ſoils, and wallows himſelf in 
the mire: theſe are his Volutabra Silveftria, by which 
his ſize is known. He alſo rubs himſelf againſt ſome 
Tree, which marks his height; and ſticks his Tuſk 
into it, which ſhews its magnitude. They obſerve 
the ſize of his Leſſes, that is, his dung; and the depth of 
his Den. | . 2 2 OL 
Whenever the Boar is hunted, and ſtands at Bay, 
the Huntſmen ride in, and with Swords and Spears 
ſtriking on that ſide which is from their Horſes, wound 
„„ 5 or 
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or kill him. This is in the French hunting: but the 
ancient Romans, ſtanding on foot, or ſetting their. 
Knees to the ground; and charging directly with their 
| Spears, did Opponere ferrum, & Excipere Aprum-: for 
ſuch is the nature of a Bear, that he ſpits himſelf 
with fury, running upon the Weapon to come at his 
Adverſary; and ſo, ſecking his revenge, he meets with 
his own deſtruction. 
Though theſe Wild- Boars are frequent in France, we 
have none in England; yet it may be ſuppoſed, that 
formerly we had them, but did not think it expedient 
to preſerve that Game: For our old Authors of hunt- 
ing reckon: them amongft the beaſts of Venery ; and 
we have the proper terms belonging to them; which 
ſee, at the beginning of this Work. Of Baar hunting 
more hereafter. 
There are no Roe- Deer i in England; but there were 
plenty of them in Scotland, as Sir James Rage. a 
otiſh Writer, teſtifies. | 
However, it is probable that they have been more | 
common in England, becauſe our antient Huntſmen 
mention the proper terms for this Chaſe; and in 
the firſt place we have diſtin& Ages for theſe Dorces, 
which you may find in the Terms aforeſaid. They 
make good Chaſe, ſtand long, and fly end-ways. Cam- 
* pellere Dorcas, is to force the * and ane them 
into the Teils. | | 
Although we have no-Wolves in England at pre- 
Tent, yet it is certain that formerly we had Routs 
of them, as they alſo had in Ireland; and in chat 
Country are bred a race of Greybounds- (which are 
— net called Walf-dogs). which are "yi fleet, 
and bear a natural enmity to the Walf. Now in theſe, 
which are the Greybownds of that Nation, there is an 
incredible force and boldneſs, and they are in great 


„ eſtimation, and much ſought after in foreign parts, in 


r eſpecially, where they make uſe of thenrin hunt - 
ing of great Beaſts. By the great fierceneſs and violence 

2 — OW n 5 
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geſted, that they muſt needs have been Ferreis caveis 
advecti, brought up in Iron Dens. „ 
In Poland, when the King hunts, his e 
round a Wood, though a Mile in compafs, with Toils, 
which are pitched on firm Stakes, This being done, 
the whole Town, all Sexes and Ages, promifcuouſly 
ruſh into the Incloſure, and with their loud ſhouts rear 
all the Beaſts within that Wood; which making forth, 
are intercepted in the Nets. . Theſe ſmall and great 
Beaſts are entangled together, after the ſame manner 
as when amongſt us we draw a Net over a Pond, and 
after beating it all overwith Poles, we bring out not only 
Pike and Carp, but leſſer Fry; ſo they incloſe at once 
Deer, Boar, Roe Buck, and Hare, For in their Nets, 
the ſpace of thoſe Meſhes which are twiſted with greater 
Cords, for the entangling of greater Beaſts, is made up 
with Whip-cord, for the catching ſmaller Prey, 
He hath alfo a race of Engliſh Maſtiffs, which in 
that Country retain their generoſity, and are brought 
up to prey 2. greater Beaſts. It is not counted 

among them diſagreeable to the Laws of- the Chaſe, to 
uſe Guns. I ſhall now proceed to the manner of Eng- 


| liſh Hunting, both ancient and modern, according to 


the beſt information I could gather; either out of Books, 
from experienced Huntſmen, or my own practice. — 


/ Hart Hunting, 85 


A HART ſwims well, and ſometimes a great way; 
141 inſomuch that I have heard of ſome, hunted in 
Foreſts near the Sea, which have plunged into it, 

par been killed by Fiſhermen a dozen 'miles from 
It is reported of them when they go to Rut, and muſt 
for that purpoſe croſs ſome great River or Arm of the 
Sea, they aſſemble in great Herds, the ſtrongeſt goes 


In firſt, and the next of ſtrength follows him, and 


Io one after the other, ery chemſelves by ſtaying 
their Heads on the Poſteriors of eachother, 


py 2 
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The Hind commonly carries her Calf eight or nine 
months, which uſually falls in May, although ſome 
later. Some of them have two at once, eating up the 
Skin wherein the Calf lay. Ft COR. 


the teacheth it to run, leap, 


As the Calf grows up, 
* to defend itſelf from the 


and the way it muſt 
Hounds. f e e eee 1 EEE 
Haris and Hinds are very long-lived, living common 
an hundred years and Space 1 + 1 wed 
| | Deſcription of the Hart, a 
The Hart is ſtrangely amazed when he hears any one 
call, or whiſtle. Upon ſeeing a Hart in motion, if you 
Lay aloud after him, Ware, Ware, or Take beed ; he will 
 Inftantly turn back, and make ſome litle ſtand. He 
"hears very perfectly when his Head and Ears are eret ; 
but imperfectly, if he holds them down. When. he 
is on foot, and not afraid, he wonders at every thing 
he ſees, and takes pleaſure to gaze at them. 
They bear ſometimes few, and ſometimes more 
Crotches; and that is the reaſon, that many men have 
erred in their judgments as to their age. - 


Haris are bred in moſt Countries; but the Ancients 
Preferred thoſe of Britain before all others, where they 
— d eee ras 
Theſe excel all others in the beauty of their Horns; 
which are very high, yet do not grow to their Bones or 
Scalps, but to their Skin, branching forth into many 
Spires, being ſolid throughout, as hard as Stones, and 
fall off once a year: but if they remain abroad in the 
Air, and are ſometimes wet and ſometimes dry, their 
Horns grow as light as any ſubſtance; as 1 have proved 
by expęrience, finding ſome which have been loſt by 
"them in the Woods; wherefore I gather, that they are 
of an carthy ſubſtance, concrete, and hardned with a 
ſtrong heat, like Bones, They loſe theſe Horns every 
year in the Spring. At one year old they have nothing 
but Bunches, or ſmall marks of Horns to come. At 
two years they appear more perfectly, but ER 
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ſimple. At three years they grow into two Spires. At 
four, into three; and ſo increaſe every year in their 
Branches till they be ſix; and above that time 
d age is not certainly to be diſcerned by their 

Having loſt their Horns in the day-time, they hide 
themſelves, inhabiting the ſhades, to avoid the annoy- 
ance of Flies, and feed, during that time only, in the 
night. Their new Horns come out at firſt like Bunches, 


and afterwards (as was ſaid) by the increaſe of the Sun's 


heat, they grow more hard, covered with a rough Skin, 
which is called a Yelvet-bead; and as that Skin dries, 
they daily try the ſtrength. of their new Heads upon 
Trees; which not only ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but 
by the pain they feel from thus rubbing them, they are 
taught how long to forbear the company of their fellows: 
_ for when in chafing and fretting of their new Horns 
againſt the Tree, they can feel no longer pain and ſmarc 


| : in them, they forſake their ſolitary dwellings, and re- 


CA * 


turn again to their former condition. | 

, The reaſons why Harts and Deers loſe their Horns 
yearly, are thefe : Firſt, becauſe of the matter they 
conſiſt of; for .it-is dry and earthy, like the ſubſtance of 


green Leaves, which have a yearly fall; likewiſe, want- 


ing moiſture fortheir continuity ; wherefore the Horn 


of a Hart cannot be bent. Secondly, from the place 


they grow upon; for they are not rooted upon the Skull 

but only within the Skin. Thirdly, from the efficient 
. cauſe; for they are hardned both with the heat of Sum- 
mer, and cold of Winter; by which means the recipi- 


ent Pores are utterly ſhut up and ſtopped, and ſo af 


| Neceſſity their native heat dies. But this is not the 
'caſe with other Beaſts, whoſe Horns are for the moſt 
part hollow, and fitted for longer continuance ; the 
Horns of theſe are leſs, and the new Bunches ſwelling 
up towards the Spring, do thruſt off the old Horns, 
with the aſſiſtance of Boughs of Trees, weight of the 
_ Horns, .or-by exciſion of the Beaſt itſelf. 


- 
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It is obſerved, that when a Hart pricks up his Ears, 
he winds ſharp, very far, and ſure, and diſcovers 
all deſigns. againſt him; but if they hang down and 
wag, he perceives no danger. By their. Teeth their 
Age is diſcerned ; and they have four on both ſides 
wherewith they grind their meat, beſides two other, 
much greater in the Male than in the Female. All 
theſe Beaſts have Worms in their Head underneath their 
Tongue, in a hollow place where the Neck-bone is 
joined to the Head, which are no bigger than Fly- 
blows. The Blood of the Hart is not like that of other 
Beaſts, for it hath no fibres in it, and therefore it is 
ſcarce ever congealed. His Heart is very great; and 
ſo is the Heart of every fearful Beaſt, having in them 
a Bone like a Croſs. He hath no Gall, and that is one 
of the cauſes of the length of his life; and therefore are 
his Bowels ſo bitter, that the Dogs will not touch them 
unleſs they be very fat. The Genital part is all nervy; 
the Tail ſmall; and the Hind hath Udders betwixt her 

Thighs, with four Speans or Tets, like a Cow. Theſe 

are above all other four-footed Beaſts, both ingenious _ 
and fearful; who although they have large Horns, yet 
their defence againſt other four-footed Beaſts is to run 
—_—.;: oF IE YT LOS 
If you can credit Ge/ner as a Huntſman, obſerve 
what account he gives of hunting the Hart. This wild, 

' geceitful, and ſubile Beaſt (lays he) by windings and 

' Turnings, often deceives its Hunter, as the Harts of Mean 

' dros Hing from the terrible cry of Diana's Hounds. Where- 
fore, the prudent Hunter muſt frame his Dogs as Pytha- 
goras did his Scholars, with words of Art to ſet them 


bon, and take them off again at his pleaſure; and muſt, 


firſt of all, compaſs in the Beaſt (et ſangiſte) in her own 


Layer; and ſo unharbour her in the view of the Dogs 


that they may never loſe her Slot or Footing. Neither 
muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the Herd or thoſe 
that wander ſolitary and alone, or a little one; but 
partly by ſight, and partly by their Footing and Fumets, 
judge of his Game; alſo he muſt obſerve the * his 


tes 
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Layer. Being thus informed, then Diſcouples les chiens, 
take off your Dog-Couplings, and ſome on horſeback, 
others on foot, follow the Cry with greateſt art, ob- 
ſervation and ſpeed, remembring and preventing (cer 
. fruze) the ſubtle turnings and headings of the Hart; 
uſing all dexterity to leap over Hedge, Pale, Ditch, 
nay Rocks; neither fearing Thorns, ſteep Hills, nor 
Woods, but providing freſh Horſe, if the firſt tire, follow 
the largeſt Head of the whole Herd, which you muſt 
endeavour to ſingle out for the Chaſe ; and which the 
Dogs ——_ muſt follow, knowing there to be a 
prohibition to follow any other. | 1 855 a 
The Dogs are animated by the winding of Horns, and 
voices of the Huntſmen; like Soldiers to the Battle, by 
the noiſe of Trumpets and other Warlike Inſtruments. 
But ſometimes the crafty great Beaſt ſends forth his 
little Squire to be facrificed to the Dogs and Huntſmen, 
himſelf lying cloſe in the mean time. Then a Retreat 
muſt be ſounded, and (rompre le chiens) the Dogs be 
broken off, and taken in (le Liemer) that is, Liem, until 
they be brought® to the fairer Game; which, though 
he riſe with fear, yet runs till he be wearied and breath- 
We: 8 5 | 
The Nobles call this Beaſt (Cerf ſage) a wiſe Hart, 
which, to avoid all his Enemies, runs into the greateſt 


Herds, and fo brings a Cloud of error on the Dogs, 


to keep them from further proſecution ; ſometimes 
alſo beating ſome of the Herd into his Footings, that 
ſo he may the more eaſily eſcape, and procure a Laby- 
rinth to the Dogs; after which he betakes himſelf to 


5 his Heels again, running ſtill with the Wind, not only 


for refrigeration, but becauſe he may the more eaſily 
hear the noiſe of his purſuers, whether they be far off or 


near. At laſt, being found out by the obſervance f 


the Hunters, and fkilful Scent of the Dogs, he flies 
among Herds of Cattle, as Cows, Sheep, G. leaping 

on an Ox or Cow, and laying on it the fore- parts of his 
body, that ſo touching the Earth only with his hinder 
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Feet, he may leave a very ſmall, or no ſcent at all be- 
hind for the Hounds to diſcern.” | 

The chief Huntſman to Lewis the twelfth, (called 
le Grand Venieur) affirms, that on a time, having a. 
Hart in chaſe, ſuddenly the Hounds were at fault, and 
the Game out of ſight, and not a Dog wodld ſtir his 
foot: at this the Hunters were all amazed; but at laſt, 
they found the fraud of this Beaſt, which was as fol- 
lows: There was a White-thorn, which grew in a 
ſhady place as high as a tree, and was environed with 
other ſmall ſhrubs; into this the ſaid Hart leaped, and 
ſtood aloft, and remained till he was thruſt through by 
a Huntſman, rather than yield to the angry and greedy 
| Hounds. Yet their manner is, when they ſee them- | 
ſelves eyery where intercepted, to run at the firſt hound 
that comes, forcibly with their Horns, except prevented 
by Sword or Spear; which being done, the Hunter 
winds with his Horn, the fall of the Beaſt; and then 
every one approaches elate with triumph for ſuch a 
conqueſt, of whom the ſkilfulleſt opens the beaſt, 
rewarding the Hounds. with what properly belongs. 
to them for their future encouragement; and for 
that purpoſe the Huntſmen dip Bread in the Skin and 
Blood of the Beaſt, to give to the Hounds their, full 
ſatisfaction. „ Wh 
Võieloces Spartæ catulos, acremg; Mollofſum - 

Paſce fero pingus, &c. „ 

I I ſhall, in the next place, treet 
1 Of the Rut of Harts, | 
Their Rutting time is about the midſt of September, ( 


and continues two months. The older they are, the 
hotter, and the better beloved by the Hinds3: and 


therefore they go to Rut before the young ones; and, 


being very fiery, will not ſuffer any of them to come 
near the Hinds till they have ſatisfied their Venery. 
But the young ones are even with the old; for 1 
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they perceive the old are grown weak by exceſs of 
Rutting, the young will frequently attack them, and 
make them quit the place, that they may be maſters 
of the ſport, | 88 | 
They are eaſily killed in the time of Rutting : for 
they follow the ſcent of the Hinds with greedineſs, 
laying their Noſes to the ground, minding that ſolely, 
abd nothing elſe. W | 

They are ſuch great lovers of the ſport, that it is 
very dangerous for any man to come near them at this 
ſeaſon, for then they will make at any living creature 
whatever, if of a different kind. 

In ſome places their Luſt ariſes in Ofober, and 
alſo in May; and then, though at other times the Males 
live apart from the Females, they go about like laſci- 
vious Lovers, ſeeking the company of their Females, 
as it were, at the market of Venus. [A ? 
The Males in their Luſt have a peculiar noiſe, which 

the French call Reere. One Male will cover many 


Females, continuing in the appetite a month or two. 


The Females are chaſte, and unwilling to admit of 
Copulation, by. reaſon of the rigour of the Male's Ge- 
nital ; and therefore they fink down on their Pofteriors 
when they begin to feel his Semen, as hath been often 
obſerved in Tame Harts; and if they can, the Females 
run away, the Males ſtriving to hold them back within 

their Fore- feet. It cannot be well ſaid, that they are 
covered ſtanding, lying, or going, but rather running; 
for ſo are they filled with greateſt ſeverity. When one 
month or ſix weeks of their Rutting is over, they grow 
tamer by much ; and laying aſide all fierceneſs, they 
return to their ſolitary places, digging every one by 
himſelf a ſeveral Hole or Ditch, wherein they lie, to 
aſſuage their Luſt; for they ſmell ſtrong like Goats, and 
at this time their Faces look blacker than at other times; 
and in thoſe places they live till ſome Showers diſtil 


from the Clouds; after which, they return to their 


Paſture again, living in Flocks as before. | 


| 
| 
| 
N 
= 
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The Female, thus filled, hath no company again 


with the Male until delivered of her burthen, which is 


in the courſe of eight months; ſhe hath but one at a 
time, ſeldom: two, which ſhe lodges cunningly in ſome 


Covert. If ſhe perceive them ſtubborn and wild, ſhe 


beats them with her Feet till they lie cloſe and 
. e N e 
She leads forth her young, teaching it to run and 
leap over Buſhes, Stones, and ſmall Shrubs; and ſo 
continues all the Summer long, while their own 


ſtrength is moſt conſiderable. 5 


. & 


It is very pleaſant to obſerve the Harts go to the 


Rut, and make their Vault. When they ſmell the 


Hind, they raiſe their Noſe into the Air, looking aloft, 
as if they made acknowledgement to the God of Nature 


for giving them ſuch great delight and pleaſure. And 


if it be a great Hart, he will turn his Head, and look 
about to.ſee whether there be any near to interrupt or 
ſpoil his ſport : at this the young fly away for fear: but 
if there be any of equal bigneſs, they then ftrive which 


hall vault firſt; and in oppoſing each other, they ſcrape 
the ground with their feet, ſhocking and butting each 
other ſo furiouſly, that you may hear the noiſe they 


make with their Horns half mile, and ſo long, till one 


of them is Victor. The Hind, beholding this Paſtime, 


never ſtirs from her ſtation, expecting, as it were, the 


Vauaulting of him who hath the Maſtery ; and having got 
it, he bellows, and then inſtantly covers ger. 5 


During the time of their Rut, they eat but very little; 
for they feed only on what they fee before them, mind- 
ing more the track of the Hinds. Their chief meat is 
the red Muſhroom, which helps them to evacuate their 


_ Greaſe: they are then extraordinary hot; infomuch, that 
every where as they paſs and find Waters, they tumble 


Time of the Harts Mewing, or Caſting the Hd. 


| The old Hart caſts his Head ſooner than the young; 
| the time is about the months of February and March. 5 
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If you geld a Hart bafoen he hath a Head, he will 
neyer bear any; and if you geld him when he hath it, he will 
never after Mew or caſt it: alſo if you geld him when 
he hath a Velvet head, it will ever be ſo, without fraying 
or burniſhing. 

Having caſt their Heads, they inſtantly withdraw to 
the Thickets, hiding themſelves in places where they 
may have good Water, and ſtrong Feeding, near ſome 

ground where. Wheat or Peale is ſown. Bur young. Harts 
never take to. the Thickets till. they have borne their 
third Head, which is in the fourth year. 

After they have Mewed, they will begin to Button in 
March and April. And as the Sun grows ſtrong, and 
the ſeaſon of the year puts forward the Crops of the 
Earth, their Heads will increaſe in all reſpects; ſo that 
in the midſt of June their Heads will be lummed as much 
as they will bear all the year, | 


Of the Coats and Colour of Harts, 


The Coats of Harts are of three ſorts, Brown, Red, 
and Fallow ; and of each of theſe Coats proceed two ſorts 
of Harts, one large, the other ſmall. 

Of brown Harts, there are ſome great, long, and hairy, 
bearing a high Head, of a red colour, and well beamed, 
which will run very long before Hounds, be ſwiftet of 
_ _ thoſe of a ſhorter ſtature, and not ſo ſoon out of 

reat « 

There is another ſort of brown Harts, which are little, 
ſhort, and well-ſet, bearing commonly a black Main ; 
and are fatter and better Veniſon than the former, by 
reaſon of their better feeding in young Copſes. 

They are very crafty, eſpecially when in greaſe; and 
will be hardly found, becauſe they know they are then 
moſt ſought after. Beſides, they are very ſenſible they 
cannot then ſtand long before the Hounds. If they be 
old, and feed in good ground, then their Heads are 

black, fair, and well branched, and commonly palmed | 

at the top. | 

The Fallow Harts bear their Heads high, and of a 
whitiſh colour ; their Beams ſmall, their es long, 
; ender, 
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fender, and ill-grown, having neither Heart, Courage, 
nor Force. Butthoſe which are of a lively Red-fallow, 
having a black or brown Liſt down the Ridge of the Back, 


are ftrong, bearing fair and _ apes well ae 
and beamed. 


0 the Heads and * of an 5 


There are ſeveral forts of Harts; and they have their 
Heads in a divers ſort and manner, according to their 
Age, Country, Reſt, and Feeding. They bear not their 
firſt Head, which we call Broches, and in a Fallow-Deer 

Pricks, until they enter the ſecond year of their Age. In 
the third year, they bear four, ſix, or eight ſmall 
Branches. At the fourth, they bear eight or ten. At the 
fifth, ten or twelve. At ſix, fourteen or ſixteen. And 
at the ſeventh year, they bear their Heads Beamed, 
Branched, and Summed with as much as ever they | 
will bear, and do never increaſe but in greatneſs only. 


To know.an old Hart by the Slot, Entries, Aatures 
2d Fails, Fumets, Gait and Walks, fan 
| flocks, Head and Brancbes. | 


Fit, of the Slot. You muſt carefully Wok on the 
Treadings of the Hart's Foot: If you find the Treadin 4 
of two, the one long, the other round, and both 
bigneſs; the long Shot ſhall declare the Hart to be much 
larger than the round. | 

Moreover, the old Hart's hind-foot doth never over- 
reach the fore- foot; the young one's doth. 

But above all, take this Obſervation. When you are 
in the Wood, and have found the Slot of a Hart, 
mark what manner of Footing it is, whether worn, or 
ſharp; and accordingly obſerve the Country, and judge 
whether either may be occaſioned thereby. For Harts 
bred in mountainous and ſtoney Countries, have their 
Toes and ſides of their Feet worn, by reaſon of their 
eontinual climbing and reſting themſelves thereon, and 
not on the Heel: whereas in other places they reſt them · 
* more on the Feel than Toes: — in ſoft or ſandy 


1 
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ground they flip upon the Heel, by reafon of their weight, 


and thus make the Heel grow broad and large. Thus | 


2 may know the age of a Hart by his Slot or Treading, 
The next thing to be n is che Fumiſhing ; 
and this-is. to be judged of in April or May. If the 
umets be great, Jarge and thick, they ſignify the Har ; 


In the midſt of June and July, they make their F umets 
or in $9 eat Crotigs, very ſoft; and from that 
dime to the end of Auguſt, they make them great, long, 
knatty, bordered. and oily, letting fall but few, and 
them ſcattered. = September and October there is ng 
longer judging a of the Rut. 
Thirqly, I — wauid know the height and thickneſs 
of tha Hgris obſerve his. Entries and Paſſages into the 
. Thickess;: and what. Baughs he hath: overſtridden, and 
: —— from. thenes the height of his Belly from the 
groun | | 
Ir the baight af the Entries, me judge of the my of "> 
Ha, far aun Derr is ſueh as enn uſualiy; ay: | 
the old is ſtiff and ſtately. Buha | 
Fourthly, Take notice of his Gait, by which you may 
know whether the Hart be great and long, and whether 
he will ſtand long before the Hounds or not. For all 


Harig which have a long ſtep will ſtand ,up very long, 
| py ſwift, light, and well beats; hut if BIT 
= 


Slot, which is the fign of an old Deer, he will never 

nd long when he is chaſed. 
© Laſtly,” Take notice of his Fraying Poſt. Th elder 
the Hart is, the ſootier he goeth to Flay. and the greater 
is the Tie he ſeeks to F ray upon, anc uch as he can- 

| nof bend wich his Head. 

All Stags, , as they are burnifhed, "Et Mele Heads dry 
n fome Tree or my which is called their Frayin ying 
The younger ER b weaker and leffer Trees, 
- 0 lower; che 125 againſt bigger and ſtronger, adi 


ray higher; accordingly we judge of their age, and dt 
Fry higher of dingy we ju Io oy * the laſt 


2 . - * 
# +% < A 
7 

7 


Leer they * * e 
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As to the Head and Branches; the Hart is old, Firſt. 
1 the compaſs of the Bur 1 s large, great, and well 
 pearled. 

Secondly, Whien he Deum 4s great, dumiſhed and 
well pearled, being ſtraight, and not made crooked by 
the Antlers, ' © 
| tee hirdly, When the Gutters therein are Seat“ 200 

EP. A 
- Fourthly, When the firſt Antler, or Hdtoilter, is 
great, long, and near to the Bur; the Sur-antler near 
1 _ Antler: and they oughe to be "doth" well 

Arles. 

* ifthly, The rely of the Branches which are higher, 
being well ordered and ſet, and well grown, accor- | 
dike: to the ſize and proportion of the Head; and the 

Croches, Palm or Crown being great and large accor- 
2 to the ſize of the Beam, are the ſigns of an old 

* | 8 A ee 

= shall in the following Selon g give a brief dcobunt 
of the Names and Diverſities or Meach, ; according” to 
the Terms Ws Of TEAS, OY bas OPS DIG AN: 


q 5 q 7 N 
27 4 24 $8: ; ; \ ff (6-4 * 11 | YIE3**+14 7 
LEED — 94 f FI „ 1 eats 1 


c 
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1557 the. Names. and. Diverſe i Heads, _ 
* bat which bears the Antlers, ; 1 115 
is called the Beam; the little ſtreaks therein are e 
Gutters. 15 | 
That which is about the Cruſt of the Beam; is. tem- 
ed Pearls; and that about the Bur itſelf, formed like 
little Pearls, is called Pearls bigger than the l.. 
The Bur is next the Head; and that which is Soar 
the Bur, is called Pearls. The. firſt is called Antlers © 
the ſecond, Sur-antler. All the reſt which grow 0 5 | 
wards, until you come to the Crown, Palm, or Croch 


are called Royals, and Sur-royals. The little Buds or 

Broches about the Top, are called Croche. 
Their Heads go by ſeveral Names. The firſt | Head 

* called a Crowned Top, becauſe: the Croches ; are ran- | 


. The 


8 in form of a "Crown, © 
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The ſecond i is called a Palmed Top, becauſe the Cro- 


cher are formed like a man's Hand. 
Thirdly, All Heads which bear not above three or 
Tos: the Croches being all placed aloft, and of one 
ight, in form of a cluſter of Nuts. are called Heads 
o many Crocbes. 
* nr All Heads which bear two in the Top, F 
or having their Croches doubling, are called Forked 
Heads. 
Fifthly, All Heads which have double Burs, or the 
Antlers, Royals, and Croches turned downwards, con- 
trary to W Heads, are only called Heads. 


To ſetk a Hart in bis Haunts or Feeding Places, 
according to the Seaſons of the Year. 


All Hearts change their manner of Feeding every 
month ; and . re I ſhall treat orderly of every one, 
till I have concluded the year; beginning with that 
month which is the concluſion of their Rutting- time, 
and that is November, in which month they feed in 
Heaths and Broomy Places. 

In December they herd together, and withdraw them- 
ſelves into the ſtrength of the Foreſts, to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from the cold Winds, Snows, and Froſts, and 
feed on Holm-trees, Elder-trees, Brambles, and any 
other green thing they find; and if it ſnow, they will 
ſkin the Trees like a Goat. 

In January, February, and March, they. leave herd- 
ding, but will keep four or five in company, and in 
the corners of the Foreſt will feed on the Winter- paſ- 


ture; ſometimes making their incurſions into the 


neighbouring Corn- fields, if they can perceive the 

blades of Wheat, Rye or the like, appear aboveground. 

In April and May they reſt in their Thickets, and 
other buſhy and ſhady places, during that ſeaſon, and 

ſtir very little till ann ee, unleſs they are dif- 


5 turbed. 


There are ſome Harts are ſo cunning, that they will 


| ; have two ſeveral Layers 4 harbour in, a good diſtance 
. * 5 


— 
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one from the sther; and will frequently change (for 
their greater ſecurity) from the one de che ocher, da raking 
Kill the benefit of the Wind. 


In theſe months they go nor do the Son, by venſon of 
the moiſture of the Spring, and the Deos chat continu- 
1 overſpread the Graſs, - 

In June, July, and Auguſ, they ire In aheie pride of | 
ae and reſort to Spring- eopſes, and Corn. feld * 


yet ſeldom go where Rye or Barley grow. 


In September and Ofober they leave their Tickets 
and go to Rut; during which ſeuſen they Wader n der- 
tain place eicher for food or harbour. : 


Te Matrner of the Huntſman' s uam 1 the =—_ 


Let him nor come too early into the Springs « or Hlewrs 
where he thinks the Hart feeds, and is at feltef. For 
they uſually go to their Layer in the Springs And if 


+ they be old crafry Deer, they will returh tò the bor- 


der of the Copſe, and there hiften if they can hear any 
approaching danger: and if they 'thance once to vent 
"= Huntſman or the Hound, od will inſtantly” ib 
RE. - 
Now is the Hontfinan s proper time. Let hir den 
rhe cutſides of the 8 rings or Thickets. If he find the 
Track of a Hart or Deer, let him obſerve whether it be 
new; which be may know thus; the Dew will be 
beaten off, the Foil freſh, or che ground broken or 
rinred, with other tokens: he may Judge Hekce | his 
Sanne 1 lately went that way. | 
Having found this Slot or T pon and dhe Hound 
ſticking well upon it, let him hold Him f ort, for he Mall 
better draw be "g ſo held, chan if he were Kt at length 
of the Liem: and thus let him draw till tre is come to che 
Covert, if poſſible, taking notice by the way dfche Slot, 
Foils, Entries, and the like, till he hath Haft tied him. 
That done, let him plaſh down fmafl Twigs, ſome ware, 
and ſome below, as he ſhall think fit: 5 then, hin | 
che Hound is hot, tet him beat che 75 es, ahid make 
ie — 'br thrice abou — * 
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time by the great and open ways, that he may help him 
ſelf by the Eye; at another, through the Thick and Co- 
vert, for fear leſt his Hound ſhould over-ſhoot it, having 
ſtill better Scent, in the Coverts than Highw-ayͤs. 

If he doubt the Hart is gone out of the Ring-walks, 
or fears he hath drawn amiſs; then let him go to the Marks 
which he plaſhed, and draw counter, till he may take up 
the Fumet. . NY ; N | 


DireAions for Harbouring a Stag. 


The Harbourer having taught his Hound to draw mute 
always round the outſide of the Covert, as ſoon as his 
Hound challenges, which he knows by his eager flouriſh- 
ing, and ſtraining his Liem, he then is to ſeek for his 
- Slot: If he find the Heel thick, and the Toe ſpreading - 
broad, it argues an old Deer, eſpecially if it is fringed, 
that is, broken on the ſides. However, if the ground 
be too hard to make any judgment from the Slot, he'is 
to draw into the Covert, as he paſſes, obſerving the fize 
of the Entries; the larger and higher, the elder the Deer, 
as alſo his Croppings of the Tenders as he paſſes: the 
younger the Deer, = lower.z the elder the Deer, the 
higher he branches. Alſo obſerve all his Fumiſhings as 
you paſs, which beſpeak the ſize of the Deer; alſo be 
curious in obſerving his Fraying-poſt, which uſually is 
the laſt opportunity you have to judge by, the eldeſt 
Deer Fraying higheſt againſt the biggeſt Trees; and that 
found, you may conclude his Harbour not far off; 
therefore draw with, more circumſpection, checking your 
Draught- hound to ſecure him from ſpending, when he 
comes ſo near as to have the Deer in the Wind: and then 
diſcovering his eagerneſs, you ought to draw him; and 
having retired ſome diſtance back, you are, with your 
Hound, to round the place firſt at a conſiderable diſtance; 
and then, if you find him not diſturbed, a little within 
that make your ſecond round; which will not only 
ſecure you that he is in his Harbour, but will alſo ſecure 
his continuance there; for he will not (unforced) paſs that 
Taint ydur Hound hath left in the rounding of fim. = 
8 ; _ that 


— 
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| thathaving broken a Bough for your direction you my 
_—_ ADF time 6 unharbour: that nt. OP 


ny 7 Df J. 


& * 


25 0 5d a Hart 17 . N. 227 before. AY 


75 Huntſman may fail of killing a Hart divers n ; 
ſometimes by reaſon of great heat, by being overtaken 
with night, and the like. If any ſuch thing ſhould hap- 
pen, then do thus. They which follow the Hounds, 
muſt mark the place where they Jett the Chaſe, and at 
break of day bring our Blood-hound to it with your 
Kennel after him. if any Hound vent, whom you know 
to be no Liar or Babbler,' put your Hound to it, whoop- 
ing twice, or blowing two Notes with your Horn, to call 
all his fellows about him: and if you find where the Hart 
is gone, draw the Hounds about the place and beat croſs 
through it. And if he there renew his Slot or View, 
conſider firſt whether it be the right or not: if it be the 
right, blow your Horn. Now if you find five or ſix 
Layers, let it not ſeem ſtrange; for Haris hunted and 
Sy do frequently make many Layers together, becauſe 
they cannot ſtand, but lie and feed. 

Haris which are hunted, moſt commonly run vp the 
Wind, and ſtraight forwards as far as they are able, 
and finding any Water or Soil, do ſtay a long time 
therein; by which means their Joints are ſo benummed 
and ſtiffned, that coming out they cannot go far, nor 

ſtand up long; and therefore are compelled to take any 
Harbour they can find, which: may be a Preſent 279 3 
to i 6 


e / "F / hapopatbey 


In the ſeeking of a Hart in high Woods, 3 8 5 
I had to two things; thatis, the: Thickets of the F GY 0 
and the Seaſon. 
155 If it be in very hot weather, Gnats, Horte es, and 

the like, drive the Deer out of the high Wood; and then 
they diſpetſe themſelves into ſmall Groves, and Tbickets, 
Fon 9 of good feeding. The Huntſman W mee 
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his enquiry according to the Coverts which are in the Fo- 
reſt, For ſometimes the Hart lies in the Tufts of White- 
thorn; ſometimes under little Trees; otherwhiles' under 
great Trees in the high Woods; and ſometimes in the 
Skirts of the Foreſt under tht ſhelter of little Groves and 
Copſrs. And therefore the 'Huntſman muſt make his 
Ring-walk great or ſmall, according to the ſize of thoſe 
Harbours or Coverts. deen eee OT TRA 


E607: mene, 18117 
a 1 %/%/%//%h/ « naa n 7 ite Y 
=. © To Unbarbour a Hart, and caſt off the Hounde. 
GOT nn ; {1 a 4 "oF; 20004 116539494 0! 1 : £3 5 
When the Relays are well ſet and placed, let the 


Huntſman with his Pole walk before the Kennel of 
Jounds. Being come to the Blemiſhes, ler him take no- 
tice of the Slot, and ſuch other marks as. may, be obſer- 
ved from the View of the Deęr, in order that he may 
know whether the Hounds run Riot, or not. Then let the 
Horſemen go about the Covert, the. better to diſcover 
the Hart, when he is unharboured, by his Head or-other- 
wiſe... The Huntſmen having unharboured him, all the 
| Hoynds are to be caſt off, they crying, one and all, 79 
him, to him; That's be, that's he, or with ſuch words of 
S 2 17. ei 064 hog gf TS 
If the Blood-hound. as he draws chance to over-ſhoot, 
and draw wrong or counter, then the Huntſman muſt | 
n and ſay, Back, back, Soft, felt, until he 

ath ſet him right again: and if he perceive the Hound 
hath mended his fault, by his. kneeling down, and obſer- 
ying, the.Slgr or Ports, he muſt. then cheriſh; him, by 
clapping him on the Back, and giving him ſome encou- 
Jaging Wordg. „Thug let him draw, on with his Hound 


£ 


ul the. Deer be eſeried. 3 44 1 A 44 i” 4 4 
Some Harts are ſo cunning and crafty, that, when un- 
rboured from their, Layer, they coaſt round about to 
Co 4 4 4.4 n * . 8 Ni _ 11 

nd ſome other Deer, whereby the Hounds may be con- 


ounded in the change of hunts. . ... - 


Ft \ LE, * 


„ If the Huntſman have che: Hart in view, let him ſtill 


dr a upon the. Slot, blowing and hallooing until the 


* 
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Hounds are come in. And when the Hounds are in full 
cry, and take right, he may then mount, keeping under 
the Wind, and coaſt ſo as to croſs the Hounds that are in 
chaſe, to help them at defaul, if need require. , 10 


_ Contiens jo be uſed in bunter a Hart at force, | 8 


: "Let he Hantſmdn never come nearer. the Hounds i in 
cry, than fifty or threeſcore paces, eſpecially at the firſt 
uncoupling, or at caſting off their Relays. For if a Hart 
make Doublings, or wheel about, or croſs befdre the 
| Hounds, as he ſeldom doth; and you then come in too 
haftily, you will ſpoil the Slot or View; and thus the 
Hounds, for want of Scent, will be apt to oyer-ſhoot the 
Chaſe © hut if after hunting an hour, the Hantſman per- 
ceive” that''the Hart makes out end- ways before the 
Hounds, and that they follow in full cry; taking right, 
then he may come in nearer, and blow-a Merhest to the 
Hounds, to encourage them. The Hart thus will fre- 
quently ſeek other Heer at Layer, and rouze them, on 
Purpoſe to make the Hounds hunt change, and will 
down flat in ſome of their Layers upon his Belly, and 
let the Hounds over- ſnoot him: and becauſe they ſhall 
neither ſcent nor vent him, he will gather up all his _ 
Feet under his Belly, and will blow and breath on ſome 
moiſt place of the ground, in ſuch wiſe that I have ſeen 
n paſs within aan and not vent 

For which cauſe, Huntſmen ſhould blemiſh at ſuch 
Moes where they ſee the Hart enter a Thicket: to this 
end; that if the Hounds ſhould fall to change, they mar 
return to thoſe Blemiſhes, and put their F ounds to th 
right Slot and View, until they haye "one, or. found 
/ him again. 

The Hart hath another way to br 2 Hound to 
change; that is, when he ſees himſelf cloſely purſued, 
and that he cannot ſhun them, he will break | ang one Thic- 
ket after another to find Deer, rouzing and herding with 

them, * ſo to do ſometimes above an * | 
a ore 
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"NY will part from them, or break herd. Finding 
wimſelf Tpent, he Will break herd, und fall a doubling 

And croſfing in ſotne hard hi ighway that is much 8 
or elſe in ſome River or Brock, in which he will k 1 
Totig as bis Breuth will permit him: and if he be fa 
fore che Hound, he will likely 1 3 the device 85 83. 
Thering his Legs up under his elly, now upon ſome 
third and dry ade. Sometimes lie will take Soil, and 
ſo cover himſelf power water, that you ſhall perceive 


BHothing but his Noſe. In this cafe the Huntſman muſt 
EO cial rep af © old Hounds, who will hunt lei- 

nd fearfully whereas tlie young Hounds will over- 
The their Gan, | 


ME HYurnds are at a default, and hunt in ſeveral 
mes; then ir is probable, that the Hart hath bro- 
rd from t the freſh Deer; 48d that the freſh Deer haye 

pA thtniſelves ans. Then regard how the o d 

Stauuch-hounds make; and obferve the Slot; and where 

you ſee kny of the 91d Hounds Challenge, theriſk and 

Harl e him, baſtening the reſt in to him, by crying 

| to ſuch a Hound, calling 2 by his Name. 

| te, They can hever make e in the hard 

a 10 5 As in other 85 peel they e cannot 1255 
there fo perfekt 4 ſcent, eicher by Flog of the Tracks 
Gr 01 g of divers f Forks e f Beafts, or by reaſon of the 
| arying up the mo ee, fo She th e e Dult covers 
the ph Tow in theſe places (ſuch is the natural ce 
of the Beaſt for ſelf-preſervarion) th 0 Hart will ma 
ter, Stoſſes and Doubtings, holding them Jong toge- 
&, chat the Hounds may give over 175 „ 
this cafe, the firlt care of the Huntſman is, to make 
1 5 Held, afid then draw round firſt qu Wir =_ 
Wind, toogh ufually Deer go up the Win * 


if ihe way is too hard to 157 be ſure to t noug 
1 bert F Hounds Till kel requently do this i _ 
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them much, but comfort them; and though they do not 
call upon the Slot or view, yet it is ſufficient if they wag 
their _ for being almoſt ſpent, it is painful for them. 
to call. | | | | „ 

The laſt Refuge of a Hart much hunted is the Water 
(which, according to Art, is termed the Soil), fwimming 
oftneſt down the Stream, keeping the middle, fearing 


to touch any Bough by the Water-fide, leſt he give ſcent 


to the Hounds. | VV 
Always when you come to a Soil, be ſure, if your 
Hounds challenge but a yard above his going in, that he 
1s gone up the River: for though he ſhould keep the 
very middle of the Stream, yet will that, with the help 
of the Wind, lodge part of the Stream, with a ſcent 
from him, on the Banks, it may be a quarter of a mile 


lower, which hath deceived many. Therefore firſt 0 


up the Stream: and where a Deer firſt breaks ſoil, bo 


Man and Hound will beſt perceive it. The old Rule is, 


He that will needs purſue until his Chaſe be nd. 
Muſt up the Stream firſt ſeek, then trace it down the Wind. 


Now the ways to know when a Hart is ſpent, are theſe. 


Firſt, He will run ſtiff, high, and heavy. Secondly, His 


Mouth will be black and dry, without any Foam upon 
it, and his Tongue hanging out; but they ſometimes 
cloſe their Mouths, to deceive the Spectators. Thirdly, 
By his Slot: for by turns he cloſes his Claws together, 


as if he went at leiſure; and, again opens them wide, 


making great glidings, and ſtriking his Dew-claws upon 


the ground, following the beaten Paths without Doub- 


lings; at other times, he goes by a Ditch-ſide, ſeekin; 


| ſome Gap, having not ſtrength to leap it: yet it h 
| been ſeen, that Dead- run Deer have taken very great 


ae e e e eee 
the Subtlety and Craft of the Deer, obſerving their 
Doublings and Croſſings, and the places where they are 


made; making his Rings little or great, according to the 
nature of the place, time, and ſeaſon: For Hounds are 


712! ſubject 
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ſubje& to ſhoot where herbs and flowers have their moſt 
lively odoriferous ſmell: he muſt alſo be very mindful 
of the perfection and imperfection of his Hounds, Thus 
doing, it will be rare to loſe a Hart by default. 


To kill a Hart at Bay. 
It is very dangerous to go in to a Hart at Bay, and 


eſpecially at Rutting-time; for then they are moſt 


fierce. | 
There are two ſorts of Bays; one on the Land, the 
other on the Water. If the Hari be in a deep Water, 
where you cannot well come to him, then couple your 
Dogs.; for ſhould they long continue in the Water, it 
would endanger ſurbating or foundering. Take a Boar, 
or ſwim to him with a Dagger; or elſe with a Rope that 
hath a Nooſe, and throw it over his Horns : for if the 
Water be ſo deep that the Hart ſwims, there is no dan- 
ger in approaching him; otherwiſe you muſt have a care. 
As to the Land-bay, if the Hart be burniſhed, then 
conſider the place. If it be in a plain, or open place, 


where there is no Wood or Covert, it is dangerous and 


hard to come in to him; but if it be in a hedge fide or 
Thicket, then, whilſt the Hart is ſtaring on the Hounds, 


you may come covertly among the Buſhes behind him, 


and cut his Throat. If you miſs your aim, and the Hart 
turn head upon you, you muſt then make ſome Tree 
| your refuge; or when the Hart is at Bay, couple your 
- Hounds; and when you ſee the Hart turn head to fly, 
gallop in roundly to him, and kill him with your Sword. 


N19 At the Death of a Buck, or Hart. 


The firſt Ceremony when the Huntſmen come in to 
the Death of a Deer, is to cry, Ware Haunch! that the 


Hounds may not break into the Deer; which having ſe- 


cured, the next is cutting his Throat, and then blood- 


ing the youngeſt hounds, that they may the better love a 
Deer, and learn to leap at his Throat; then, having 


blown the Mort, and all the company come in, the beſt 


perſon, _that hath not taken Say betore, is to take up the 
Eo Knife 


* 
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Knife, which the Kee er or Huntſman is to lay croſs. the, 
Belly of the Deer, Finding ef t the. left Shoul , fo ehe 
Deer, ſome holding him by the För leg 8, A 
er or Huntſman drawing down the Piaele, th BE that, 
takes Say, is to draw the edoe of the Knife leifur ely along 
the very middle of the Belly, beginning near the Briſket, | 
and drawing a little upon it, enough in length and de A 
to diſcover how fat the Deer is; then he t that 18 ; to, bre 15 
up the Deer, firſt ſlits the Skin from the cutting of the 
Throat downward, making the orifice ſo that the Otgi 
may riot break forth; and then he is to Paynet? k him, — 
yarding the Hounds "therewith, Next, he 1s 57 pre ſent, 
the ſame perſon that took the Say with/a'draw 88 
to cut off the Head; which done, Amd l 2 Hound 
rewarded, therewith, the concluding. Ceremony i! IS, Ks 
Buck a double, if a Stag a treble Mort blown by one, and 
then a whole Recheat in Conſort by all that haye Horns. 3; 
and that finiſhed, immediately a general boo cube 0p. 
It was formerly termed, Wind'a horn, Nu ( as 1 
ſuppoſe) all Horns were then compaſſed; 1 88 
ſtraight Horns are come into faſhion, mY ew , 
born, and ſometimes Sound a born.” : 
There are many Faults, as coming, too = into, t * 
Field, miſtaking any term of Art; theſe are of he. ef] 
kind: of the greater are. Hallooing a wrong D cer, or. 
leaving the Field before * death of the u Ye, {Ap 
In many caſes formerly Leaſing was obſt erved; ; that is. 
an offender was held, either 40 Saddle, or n a man Ss. 
Back, and with a pair of Dog- couples. received. ten. 
pounds and a Purſe; the ten pounds' were ten ſtripes 3 
(according to the nature of the Crime more. or. leſs ſevere) 
and an eleventh, as bad to be borne as the other ts * 
called a Purſe. | 
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of Hunting the Buck. 


- 8 HIS Beaſt is. common in moſt Counarics, being as. 
5 corpulent as a Hart, but more N are in 
other Wh, 1 colour. | The | 
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The Males have Horns, which they, laſs: yes; hut 
ie, Females haye none at all,, Theis colougs agaidivers;/ | 
ut moſt commonly branded or ſandy,qn-the-bagks having! 
ablack, Liſt al}, down it; their Bellies and Sides are: ſpot- 
ted, With, White, which they loſe by their: old age: and? 
the Does, eſpeciall var in colour, being ſometimes; alli 
white, and therefore are like Goats, excapty inc their. 
hair, which. is ſhorter, 1 fg $6 6 | 
In their Horns they differ not much from a Hart 
except in. quantity, and that they; grow onttof their 


Heads like Fingers out of the Hand; ſuch is this: Fatlown 
Deer, being therefore called Ceruus Palmeiuge: Api for 
their other parts, they much reſemble a Roe-bucks Their: 
fleſh is excellent for nouriſnment, but their blood. ingen: 
ders too much Melancholy, b Tor Ae 
| The Buck .is;fawnediabquy, the.lattexend-of May; and its 
nature and properties differ little from the Hr 
Ihbere is not ſo much art and ſkill in Lodging a Buck, 
as in the Harbouring a Hart; neither is there required 
ſo much drawing after; but you are to judge by the View 
and mark what Grove or Covert he enters; for he will 
not. wander and rove up and; down ſo. often, as a Hatt 


7 


nor ſo frequently change his Layer... | 


He makes his Fumiſhings in dĩyers manners and forms, 
as the Hart doth, according to the diyerſity, of. Food, 
and time of the day, Morning and Evening but molt. 
commonly they are round. ©  ___.._ 

The Hart, and Buck differ thus. When. the Buakris . 
hunted, he often betakes himſelf to, ſuch ſtrong. Holds; 
and Coverts as he is moſt acquainted, with, not flying, 
far before the Hounds, not croſſing nor doubling; uſing, 
no ſuch ſubtleties as are common to the Har © 
The Buck, will bear a Brook (though ſeldom a great 
River), as the Hart, but it muſt not beſa deep; nor can 
he ſtay ſo long at Soil as the Hatt. The Buck leaps: 
lighter. at Rut than the Hart; and groans or troats; 
as a Hart Bells, but with a lower. Voice, rattling in the 
Throat. And they like not one another, nor will, they 
come near each other's Layer. | 4 . 
5 | ucks 
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Buck - Veniſon is incomparable food, and ſhould 7% 
| | ered like Hart-Veniſon; but the latter may be preſerved | 
longer than the former. 
The Buck herds more than the Hare” lying in the drieſt 
Vs but if he be at large, unconfined within the 
mitary Precincts of a Park, he will herd but little from 
; May to Auguſt, becauſe the flies trouble him. He takes 
wow delight in hilly places; 1. but the Dales are preferred 
by him to feed in. f 
Bucks have feldom or fever any otherRelays z than the 4 
| old Hounds. | 
| The — ſubrlery a Huntſman need ue in the 
3 hunting of the Buck, is to beware of hunting Counter or 
M0 Change, becauſe of che plenty of Fallow-Deer, which 
5 come more directly upon the Hounds than the Red. Deer. 
Upon the breaking up of a Buck, ou W Fe 
ward | is they neben with BE of a Hart,” » : 


- 
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= E Rot-Buek is called, by the Greeks and 133 
= _ by one name, viz. Dorcas. Theſe Beaſts are very 
rica, Germany, and the Helvetian Alps. 
iftneſs not only appears upon the Earth, but 
even in the Warers, cutting and dividing them when they 
ſwim with amazing eaſe; and therefore they like the Lakes 
and ftrong Streams, and breaking the Floods to come at 
freſh Paſture, or to the ſweet Ruſhes, and Bull-ruſhes, 
where they feed deliciouſly.” Horns grow on the Male 
only, and are ſet with fix or feven Branches, not palmed, 
but branchy, yet ſhorter than on the Fallow-Deer. They 
differ not much from common Deer, but in their Horns: 
and whereas the Horns of other Beaſts are hollow to- 
wards the root, containing, a certain ſubſtance; the 
Horns of theſe, as alſo of the vulgar Buck and Ek, are are . 
without any ſuch vacuity, but are very porous. bs” 
It is ſuppoſed. by the Learned, that a Roe was called. 5 
in Greek 28 888 by reaſon of the quickneſs of her fight; 3 
„ 
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and that ſhe canſee as perfectly in thenight as in the day. 
Phyſicians have obſerved a certain viſcous humor about 
her Bowels, which by anointing Eyes that are dark, 
9 and near blind, quickens the\ſight moſt wonder 
ul „ 

It is reported: of them, that. they: never wink, no not 
when they ſleep; for which conceit their Blood is 
ſcribed for them who are dim- ſighted or purblind. The 
Tail of this Beaſt is leſſer and ſhorter than that of the 
Falle - Deer; inſomuch that it is doubtful whether 9 
have a Tail or not. 

They keep for the moſt part in the Mountains among 
the Rocks, being very ſwift; and when they are hunted, 
they hang upon the Rocks with their Horns, to delude 
the Dogs, after a ſtrange manner fo as to be ready to fall 

and kill themſelves, and yet receive no 0 han and Mrs 
the Dogs dare not approach. 5 5 


Pendentem ſumma Capream, de rupe videdis, : 55 
Caſuram ſperes, decipit illa Canes. MaxriAr- 
Though this might be more properly meant of the | 


Wi ld. Goat. 
They are moſt eaſily taken in the Woods, When they 


are chaſed, they run againſt the Wind, becauſe the coſd- 


_ _neſsof the Air refreſhes them in their courſe; and 1 
fore they who hunt them place their Dogs wich the Wind. 
They are often taken by counterfeiting of their Voice, - 
which the ſkilful Hunt man doth by the pores of a. 


7 Leaf i in his Mouth! 


This Beaſt is very 'eaſy to hunt, and goes to'Rut, of 
Fourn moſt properly, in October; the extent wherebf con- 
fiſts of fifteen days, and he never parts with the Doe cill 
Fawning-time. 5 8 
The Doe, finding herſelf near her time, ſecretly departs 
from the Buck, and fawns. as far from him, and his 
knowledge as ſhe can ; for if he could find the Fawn, 
he would: kill it; and when the Faun grows big, 
can run and feed, ſhe: then returns to the Pack. $ 

n ere the 2280 whereof, is the fb 


S 


fawn= * 


” meat than Man's. 


Blood, and Feet ſplit aſunder, and boiled tog 
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|  fawning Twins, which are common y Beat afl De! W 
That being 


-dcouſtoimcd to be cet ar fir hey Neef 
company ever after. 
Ae ech us the Nor- Burk cqmes lem Rus be casts 


his Horns; and there are few after two years old which 


Mew aot at Alhailontide, bur Shot Heads grow wy 


out again. $5 
The. Vein of & Ro is — 1 out of ſeaſon, 


never fat; and therefore they are to be hunted at any tim 


However {ome favour ought to be thewn the Doe whit 


ſhe is bi with Fawn, and afterwards till her Fut-ù 8 

able 40- ſhife for itſtif: beſides, ſome \Rve-Dors have 

been killed with five Fawns in their Belly. 
They uſually when | hunted, rake a lags firſt King; | 


| and atretwards hom, the Hounds 


When they are hunted, they turn much and öſtez 
and came back upon the Dogs directly. When the) 8 
can no longer endure, they then take Soil, as the Hart 
doth, and will han by a Hough - firch manhe that 
nothing ſhall appear · of them above Water britthibir Snout, 


and will tales the Dogs to come Juſt upon ae 
"on will ſtir. 


Thoſe who are ſkilful in the art of Ra dom "ay 
Great Roe-Buck, but a Fair Ree-Buck... The Herd of 
* is called a Bevy : And if he hach not Bevy-greaſe en 
his Tail when he is broken up, he is. more fit to be Dog | 


+ hilt be rewarded. with, the! Bovels the 
is more N led than a pros, ty For What 
2 4.5 farther concerning hunting, I han 
eee. already Sen n 6s: as 


— 4 
20 
x 3 
b 

Py 


* ne 1505 3 4 185 : 
_ 0 Nan erf mb, he 
PHE Roin-Depric likens Harty having ——— : 
1 of Antlers, being bigger and wider in compaſs 9 

* * * Bra: * and mk, . 
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 cordin) ing to his age; withia great Palm on the top, as a Hart, 
d his Fore-Antlers are palmed alſo, - 
i flies end-ways when hunted, by reaſon of the 
great weight of his Head. When he hath ſtood up a 
1 5 while, doubled, croſſed, and uſed other crafty tricks 
ſhun the Hounds, he makes a Tree his laſt refuge z 
planting himſelf ſo that he can only be aſſaulted before, 
is Buttocks and Haunches being placed againſt the Tree, 
and his Head hung low to the ground, whereby all his 
Body i is covered. 
Þ, the Hart ſtrikes with his Head, the Rain: deer ſtrikes 
LH Feet againſt any one that comes in to him to help 
ogy not in the leaſt turning his Head, that being 
bieck iefeſt defence, and ſeems very terrible to the Hounds. 
Seeds as the 1 ; makes his Fumets ſometimes 


ſometimes ; bears fatter Veniſon, when he 
; 15 5 Sy n Gi — 
ve 


"+ 


pride than any other Der ; and is 

| 00g Tived, He is more commonly drawn after with 
a3 hound, than hunted, and entrapped with Nets 
and: Aber and that in the thick and greateſt Holds, 
it oy bez which is the beſt and ſpeedieſt way, by rea- 

| on, 155 il great 225 ſpreading Head. Since there are but 
few.o 11 e in Eng vi I hal deſiſt from farther 1 wake 


WM jog chem. e e word i £0 1 


5 by 4: % Ye oh 


Wa 31orily © Of. the Nature % Had th as 


A* Hare. 18 called i in Hebrew Arnedet i in the Feminine 
| gender, which word poſſeſſed a great many that all 
 Hares were F 757 He is called AATQE by the Greeks, 
p fot bn immoderat and by the ſame Nation Hroos, 
bor, his Fear; and by 285 Latins Lepus, queſt Levi gas 
| nifying, Swiftneſs of Foot. 

There are four ſorts of Hares. Some live in the Moun- 

_ tains; ſome in the Fields; ſome in the Marſhes, and 
Lee without any certain place of abode, They of the 


Me moſt flow; the wander1 
L 7k e 


Hares 
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Hares are moſt dangerous to follow; for they are ſo, cun- 
ning in the ways and mazes of the Fields, running up 
the Hills and Rocks, with other tricks, to the confuſion of 
the Dogs, and counter- action of the Hunters. 
In the next place, a deſcription of the parts of: an b 
will not be unneceſſary, ſince it is admirable to behold 
how every Limb and Member of this Beaſt is comp poſed 
for celerity and flight. Firſt, the Head is round, niable, 
ſhort, yet of convenient longitude; turning eaſily any Way. 
The Ears long, and lofty, like an Aſs's: for Nature 
hath ſo provided, that every fearfal a and unarmed creature 
ſhould. have long and large Fats, that by hearing it 
might prevent its Enemies, and fave itſelf by flight. 
The Lips cotitinually move lleeping and waking; and 
from the Slit they have in the middle of their Noſe, « comes 
tlie ing Zare-lips, which are ſo divided in men. 
3 Leck of an Hare is long, ſmall, round, ſolt, 5 
and flexible: 3 Shoulder- bone frraight and broad, 
for her more eaſy turning: her Legs before ſoft, and 
ſtand broader behind than before, and the hinder Legs 
longer than the former: a Breaſt not narrow, but | 
| fitted to pot more breath than any Beaſt of that «Slow 


Their Eels coming om the Brows are ort ; 
to cover their 1 and therefore this "Senſe is. 2 
weak in them : whi | 


| dick all over de. and. [7 are dreaded ag 
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* hey feed abroad; becauſe they would conceal their. 
forms; and never drink, but content themſelves with. 
the Dew, and for that cauſe they often fall rotten. 
Every Limb of a Hare is compoſed for celerity, and 
herefore ſhe never goes, but by jumpings. Her Ears 
cad her the way in her Chaſe; for with one of them 
ſhe hearkneth to the cry..of the Dogs, and the other 
ſhe ſtretcheth forth like a Sail, to haſten her courſe; 
always ſtretching her hinder beyond her former, and 
I hindering them at all; and in Paths and High- 
ways ſhe runs more ſpeedily. yx. 
The Hare, of the Mountains often exerciſe them- 
ſelves in the Valleys and Plains, and through practice 
grow. acquainted with, the neareſt ways to their Forms 
r places of abode ; ſo that at any time hen they are 
hunted in'the Fields, ſuch is their ſubtle dodging, 
that they. will dally with the Huntſmen till they ſeem 
to be almoſt taken, and then on a ſudden make the 
| neareſt way to the Mountains, and inacceſſible places, 
whither Dogs nor Horſe dare aſcene. 


_ Hares which fre 


Haares wh quent Buſhes and Brakes, are unable 
to endute labor, nor are they very ſwift, by reaſon of 
the pain in their Feet, growing far through idleneſs, - 
and want of running. The Campeſtrial or Field-Hare, 
being leaner of Body, and oftner chaſed, is taken with 
more difficulty, by reaſon of her ſingular agility; for 
when ſhe begins her courſe, ſhe leaps up from the 
ground as if ſhe flew, afterwards paſſes through Bram- 
bles, and over thick Buſhes and Hedges; and if at 
any time ſhe come into d&p Graſs or Corn, ſhe e- 
fily delivers herſelf; and flides through it, always 
holding up one Ear, and bending it at her pleaſure'to 
be the Moderator of her Chaſe. Neither is ſhe 1 3 
provident and prédigal of her ſtrength, as to ſpen 
allxin- one Courſe; but obſerves the force of her 
Proſecutor; who if he be flow and ſluggiſh; ſhe is not 
pr fuſe of her celerity; but only walks gently before 
_ the Doge, and yet ſafely from theif Clutches, 'reſery- 
ing her greateſt ſtrength 6 neceſſity: es | 


it. 
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ſhe can out-run the Dogs at her pleaſure, and there- 
fore will not trouble herſelf more,than the is urged, 
W 


But if there be 2 Dog following her more N 
the reſt, then ſhe ſets for wacß with all the farce ſhe 
can; and when the hath left both Hunters nd Dbgs 
great way behind' her, ſhe gets to ſome weve, Ein 
or riſing of the Earth, where ſhe raiſes herſelf 
her hinder-Le s, in order that ſhe may obferye how far 
or how near her Purſuers n 
The younger Hares, by reaſon of their weak Mem- 
bers, tread heavier on the Earth than the elder; and 
therefore leave the greater Scent behind them. At 4 
year old the run very ſwift, and their 1 ron - 
r in the Woods than in the plain Field, d a (they 
lie down upon the Earth (which, "they I ke eto 90 
| Red Fallow-grounds, they are eafil deſerſed.. 
Their foot-ſteps in the Winter t me, TH 995 
rent than in the Summer, becauſe, a {OE 8 Are | 
longer, ſo they travel farther : neither do they,f ſcent 
in the Winter-mornings ſo foon as it is day, until t 
Froſt be ſomewhat thawed; but eſp cially their foot- 
Reps are uncertain at the Full of the Moon, for then 
they leap and play together, Teactering: and putting 
out their ſcent or. ſavour ; and in the Spring-time-allſo, 
when Kar th in — Ken a one e 8 
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T is 92 that a Here hath an inftinfive. e £ 

| ledge of the change which the Weather will vadergo 

during the next twenty - four hours. When ſhei goes 

her Form, ſhe will ſcarce ſuffer the Dew to tnuch 5 

ker, but follows the Highways. and beaten Pathos. 
They go to Buck commonly in January, 

and March, and fometimes all the warm Mauthe! 
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metimes ſeeking the Buck r miles diſtans 
. Tam che place: where ” they; 3 e leaving: the 
1 72 Highways, {28 17 
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If when @ Hare riſes gut of her. Form, ſhe woos 
her Ears and Scut, and runs not very faſt at firſt, it is 
an infallible ſign that ſhe is old and crafty. | 
You. may, know a Buck- Hare as you hunt — to 1 
Form by his beating the hard = hways. He feeds 
che out in the lains, and. makes his Doublings 
and Crofſings much. wider, and of greater com 
on the Female; for ſhe will keep cloſe by ſome 

yert-ſide, turning and winding in the Buſhes like a 
Rabbit; and if ſhe go to Relief in-the Corn-fields, ſhe 
Auge croſſes over the Furrows; but follows them 

Pang TIS * the thickeſt tufts of Corn ra 


kewiſe, you may know 2 1 5 at. r out of his 
1255 his N Joon, which are — white ; or 


| 10205 bſerye his Shoulders before h he riſe, they will be 
re er than tg; Does, having ſome 5 long Hairs 
rowing on them. Again, his er, and 
7 truſſed ;, 4 Hairs ; abaut his 8 $44 
ſhorter 12 80 ee be of e He upon the 


coal 8 5 Bonga, 
4 e * will ule 
more Croft flip 955 Nadia ſeldom making out end- 
ways before t — 5 the Male acts con- 
| 98 for having once made a Furn or two ae his 
Form, then farewel Hounds ;. far, he will frequently 
lead them five or ſix miles before he turns his head. 
When your, Hounds have found where an Hare hath 
paſſed to Relief upon the Highway-ſide, and hath 
i ch daubled and croſſed upon dry places, and never 
: 855 broken out nor relieved in the Corn, it is a fi A 
he is but lately come thither 3 and then commonly 
Fill ſtay upon ſome high place to look about her, — 
2 per out a place to farms in, N n on oe | 
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of all Chasse, the Hare makes: the greateft paſtime 
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wk bee che e eralt of this little Beaſt, for "felf-prefervac. 
Firſt, ke notice of his craft in eh ect of the Wea" 
ther. fi it be rainy, then the Hare wi l hold the High 
ways more than at an * time! a md if mn The cone 5 1 
the ſide of any young 8 ve or Sf pring,” 1 5 will fcart 1 
enter, but ſquat. d. by the” fide” of it, until th 
Hounds have over-ſhat' Berz and then fle will "erty? 
the ſelf· ſame way” to- the Place from, whence ſhe. was | 
ſtarted; and will not' by the way go inte any Covert,” 
_ feat"of of the W et and” Dew zin hairg upon! the” | 
ou 1 2282 * Ge. oe ei Us Ye * 
1s this caſe, let the Huntſman ſtay a hondred 9 255 F 
before he comes to the Woͤod-ſide, Hy which means 
ſhall petckive whether ſhe return as afbrefaid; which" 
- the do; let 2 hallo in tis Hounds, and call the! 
back, and that prefe ently, that che Hounds may not. 
rhipk: ib che Coulter tie came fitft, ET” - 
The next thing to- be 'obſerved, 18 the p piace wher 25 
the Fare fits, and upon \what witd ſhe. makes her 
Form; for if the form - upoti the North or 85185 
wind: [The WII not' williog! y run'ints'the' Wind, but | 
on a ſide, or down the Wind. But if ſhe form in the 
Water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul and meaſled, If you hunt 
ſuch 4 one, have a" {pedal regard all the day to the 
Brock. ſides, for ther and near Plaſſſes ſhe will make, 
l Fer rolling g., Doublings, „ i 
7 8 1 have feen aa fo cra 957 that as ſbon as ſhe beard 
the Toynd of a Horn, ſhe would inſtantly ſtart out off 
her Forth, though it was a quarter of a b nl 5 
and enter ſome Pool, "reſting herfelf upon a Ruſh- 
bed in the midſt of it, from whence he's da 
not ſtir till ſhe heard the Horn again; and then 1 have 
ſeen her ſtart out again, ſwimming 1 Land; thus 
hath ſtood up before the Hounds four hours d 
we could kill her, ſyimming,. and uſing all her Subtle- 
ties and Croſſings in the Water.” ; | 
Such is the natural craft and ſubtlety of's Hare, "has - 
ſometimes, — hach bees bete der ben. ho ire 
«I 
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will ſtart a freſh. Hare, and ſquat in the ſame Form, 
Others, having been hunted a conſiderable time, will 
| creep under the Door of a Sheep-cote, and there hide 
' themſelves. among the Sheep; or, when they are hard 
hunted, will run in among a flock of ſheep, and cans 
not be gotten out from among them by any means, 
till the Hounds are coupled up, and the Sheep driven 
into their Pen. Some, (and that is ſomething ſtrange) 
Will take the ground like a Rabbit, and that is called 
going to the Vault. Some Hares will go up one ſide of a 
Hedge, and come down the other, the thickneſs of 
the Hed ge being the only diſtance between the courſes. 
1 have ſeen a Hare, when much hunted get on a 
Quick-ſer hedges, And run far on the top thereof, and 
then leap off upon the ground. They will frequently 
betake themſelves to Furz- buſhes, and leap. from one 
to the other, whereby the Hounds are bre n 
a ß 
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not ſo eagerly hunted, Suct 


ſmall Branches of wild Thyme, or fuch-like WTR 

| cothmonily very ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the 

Hounds. 15 like manner, you have ſome Hares more 
ſubtle and cunning than others: Young Hares which 
have not been hunted are fooliſh, and are neither of 
force nor capacity to uſe ſuch ſubtleties and crafts, 
but hold on 1 before the Hounds moſt cot 
monly, and do often ſquat and ſtart again, which much 
encourages the Foods and enters. them better, than 

i when the Hare flies otherwiſe, _ 

The Females are more crafty and politic than the 
Bucks for they double and turn ſhorter; which is not ſo 
well for the Hounds; for it is troubleſome for them to 
turn often, delię hting | more in' an endway-chaſe, run- run- 
| . all their force. For ſuch Hares as double and 

"often, it is requiſite at default to caſt the greater 
compaſs about, when you beat to make it out, for ſo 
vou will find all her ſubtleties, and yet need to ſtick 
upon none of them, but follow her on forwards: By 
this mean you will abate her force, and compel her to 
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To enter Hounds to the Hare. „ ee 


| Wer er Huntſman, in the firſt place, 5 die 
| Hounds very well acquainted with. & pf and his Voice, 
and let them underſtand the 5 00 ; and to wig Ld 
let Him never blow his Horn or halloo but whe 
5 1 good cauſe for ſo doing; and + him be furs 1155 
ourids want no encoura ment“. 
Here, by the way, obſerve, two kee kable i 

The firſt i IS, if you intend to enter 2 5 
 Hovhds, you muſt 7 notice of the e where 
you Will make your firſt ee "tor. Ac cording to, the 
5 Places wherein 2 fs, 

the Quarry given they. Fell prove for! 
4 Thus bay ale fil al 5 1 in the Plains and 
countries, they w ever a more e 


280855 than 2 918 other En 5 5 1 
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entred, anc the nature of 
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: But, ſay ſome of our Huntſmen, all ſtrange Coun- 
tries that differ from that to which Hounds are accu- 
ſtomed, cauſes them at firſt to be at ſeek: But good 
Hounds will ſoon be maſter of any Country and there- 
fore he that would have the beſt Hounds, muſt uſe 
them to all kinds of Hunting. It is eaſy to brin 
Hounds to enjoy a Scent from a bleak Down to a fre 
Pafture; and hence many of us like to enter in the 
WEB, oA 
Do not accuſtom your Hounds to hunt in the Morgs 
ing, becauſe of the Dew and Moiſture of the Earth: 
and beſides, you will find by experience, that if after 
wards you hunt them in the heat of the day, they will 
ſoon give over the Chaſe :- neither will they call on 
Sy br chearfully, but ſeek out the Shades to ſleep 
in,  . Yet many of us agree, that to hunt, both early 
anch late in the Morning. by Trailing, gives advantage 
to the Hounds to uſe their Noſes; and by keeping 
then 7 in the heat of the day, or till night, 
I The: beſt ſeaſon to enter your young, Hounds. is im 
September and Offaber ; for then the Weather is tem- 
perate, neither too hot nor too cold; and then is 
the time. to find young Hayes which have never been 
” Falted, which are fooliſh, and ignorant of the politic: 
Ctoſſings, Doublings, Ge. of their.Sires, running oom- 
monly end- ways, frequently ſquatting, and as oſten 
ſtarting, by which encouragement the Hounds are the 

J i ion rn 

A Hove” Hach greater Scent, and is more eagerly 
hunted by the Hopnds, when feeding and reliev- 

ing on green Corn, than at any other time of the 
nde r d 1 SS. 

5 Moreover, ſome Hares have naturally à greater Scent 
than others; as the great Wood - Hares, and ſuch as are 
feul and, meaſſed, having their greateſt reſort near the 

The litde ſmall rod Hare, not much bigger than K 

Rabbit, is very feeble, and not much coveted by the 

LD oe - Hounds 
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Hounds, having a bad ſcent: but ſuch as feed on the 

ſmall Branches of wild Thyme are commonly very ſwift, 

and will ftand up a long time before the Hounds, 

Some Hares hold the high beaten ways only, where 

the Hounds can have no Scent :, wherefore when the 
Huntſman finds his Hounds at a default in the High- 
Way, let him hunt until he find where the Hare hath 
braken from the Highway, or hath found ſome Dale 
or freſh place where the Hounds may recover Scent, 
looking narrowly on the Ground as he goes, to find the | 
Foeoting or Pricking of VT | 
There are other places wherein a Hound can find no | 
Scent, and that is in fat and rotten ground, as it 
Ricks to the Feet of the Hare, which is called Car- 

Hing, and ſo conſequently ſhe leaves no Scent behind | 
her. Sb likewiſe there are certain Months wherein a yh 
Hound can find no Scent, and that is in the Spring- | 
time, by reaſon of the fragrant” ſmell of Flowers, and | 
EFT. ET oo Eo 7 f 
Shun, as much as you can; hunting in hard froſty f 
WMeather, for ſo you will ſurbate or founder your ] 
- Hounds, and make them loſe their Claws: beſides, at 
chat time a Hare runs better than at any other time, 
the Soals of her Feet being hairy, NN 

To conclude, the beſt way of entring your young 7 
Hounds, is by the help of old Staunch-Hounds; 1 : 
will they the better learn to caſt for it at a Doubling or ; 

\ 
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Default. 
S415 . nns 8 en 47-40 Ws 

Of the. Time of the Year which is beſt for Hare. Hunting ; * 

Ae to find, fart, and chaſe the Hare, 
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i ine Ws 35 OB: V 
The beſt time to begin Hare-bunting, is about : the 
of February, leſt you deſtroy the early brood of Læve- 
rats; Moreover, upon the approach of Winter the 
moiſture and coolneſs of the Earth increaſes, which 
is agrecable to the nature of the Hounds, and very'ac- 
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ceptable, they ever hating extreme Heats and hot 


Weather. . 5 $ 
Your Hounds being two years old and upwards, 
you may exerciſe them thrice a Week, and they will 
be the better for ſo often hunting, provided you feed 
them well; and keep out your Hounds the greateſt part 
of the day, both to try their ſtrength, and to make 
them ſtrong. 3 oy Ly 
If there be any Hound which hath found the Trail 
of a Hare where ſhe hath relieved that night, let the 
Huntſman then be not over-haſty, but let the Hounds 
make it of themſelves; and when he ſhall perceive that 
they begin to draw in together, and to call on freſhly, 
then let him encourage them, eſpecially that Hound 
which hunts beſt, frequently calling him by his 
˙¹»»»nn;;;ʒ od Ci oe as 
Here note, that a Hare leaves better ſcent when 
| the goes to Relief, than when ſhe goes towards her 
Form : for, when ſhe relieves in the Field, ſhe couches 
her Body low upon the ground, paſſing often over 
a piece of ground, to find the beſt food; and thus 
leaves the better Scent, crottying alſo ſometimes. _ 
Beſides, when ſhe goes to her Form, ſhe commonly 
takes the Highways, doubling, croſſing, and leaping as 
tightly as ſhe can; in which places the Hounds can 
have no Scent (as is ſaid before) by reaſon of the 
Duſt,” Ce. and yet they will ſquat by the fides of 
Highways; and therefore let the Huntſman beat yery 


5 


well the ſides of thoſe Highways. 
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Now having found where, a Hare hath relieved in 
ſome Paſture or Corn-field, you muſt then conſider the 
. ſeaſon of the year, and what Weather it is: for if it 

be in the Spring-time, or Summer, a Hare will not 
then fit in the Buſhes, becauſe they are frequently of- 

fended with Piſmires, Snakes and Adders, but will ſit 

er eee 5:75 e de 1/5 00009 008» 
In Winter they like to ſit near Towns and Villages 

in Tufts of Thorns. and-Brambles, eſpecially when the 
Wind is Northerly or Southerly, i 
2 L M2 Ac- 
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According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place 
where the Hare is accuſtomed to ſit, there beat with 
your Hounds and ſtart ak which is much better 
ſport than Trailing of her from her Relief to her Form. 


When the Hare is ſtarted and on foot, then ſtep in 


where you ſaw her paſs, and halloo in your Hounds 


Until hey” hape all undertaken it, and go on in full 


ery: then recheat to them with your Horn, following 
fair and ſoftly at firſt, making neither too much. haſte 
nor noife with Horn or Voice: for at the firſt, Hounds 
are apt to over-ſhoot. the chaſe through too much 


heat. But having ran the ſpace. of an hour, and ſeen 
the Hounds well in with it, then you, may come in 
hearer with the Hounds, becauſe by that time their 


heat Will be cooled, and 1 Broom hunt more ſoberly. 
he firſt Doubling, which 


Doublings that ſhe afterwards ſhall make will be 
Hke the former: and according to the polieies that 
you ſee her uſe, and the place where you hunt, you 
muſt make your Compaſſes great or little, long or 


1 


commodious places for the Hounds to 


- 


Hort, to help the defaults, always ſeeking the moiſt 


ſcent in. - 
Hare, muſt riſe early, leſt they be deprived of the Scent 
of her foot-ſteps, by which means the Dogs will be 
incapacitated to follow their Game; for the nature of 
the Scent is ſuch, that it will not remain long, but 
ſuddenly, in a manner, every hour, vaniſhes away. 
O Parks and Warrens, © EY 
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| Þ.JAVING treated of the Nature and Properties of 


1 the Hare, together with the manner of hunting 
them; in the next place I ſhall ſay ſomething of Parks 


and encloſed Warrens, wherein Haris, Rabbits, Deer, 


e. may always be found, as it were, in a Store-houſe 
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The firſt Roman who incloſed wild Beaſts, was 


Fulvius Herpinus ; and Varro had the firſt Warren of 
Hares. The largeſt Hare Parks that ever I heard of, 


and the beſt: furniſhed with thoſe fearful, yet ſubtle 


Creatures, are in Ireland; the one belongs to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and near Dublin ; the other is in the North 


of that Kingdom, and belongs to Lord . It would 


be a tedious taſk for me to give an account of the variety 
of Parks and Warrens within the three Kingdoms; I 
ſhall therefore only relate. in what manger they are 
formed, and that very briefly. 

The Walls or Pales muſt be high, or r clo Jointed, 
ſo as neither Badger nor Cat can creep through, nor 
Wolf, nor Fox can-leap over; there ought alſo to be 


Buſhes and broad Trees to cover the Beaſts againſt heat 


and cold, and other ſecret places to fatisfy their na- 
tures, and to defend the leſſer Beaſts, as Hares, Rabbits, 
&c. from Hawks, Kites, and other ravening Fowls : 


in which three or four couple of Hares will quickly 


multiply into a great Warren. 
Theſe Places ſhould be ſown with Gourds, Miſce- 


line, Corn, Barley, Peaſe, and ſuch-like ; for in theſe 


Hares delight, and will quickly grow fat. | 5 
Warreners have a very crafty device to fatten Hares, 


which, by experience, is found effectual; and that is 


putting Wax'into. their Ears, and making them deaf ; 


they then turn them into the place where they are to 


feed, where, being freed from the fear of Sounds, they 
grow fat before others of their kind. | 
Here note, that when you have pitched your Hays 


for Hares or Rabbits, ſound a T rumpet in ſome of the 


Burrows, and ſcarce one in the whole Warren but 
will ſtart abroad. 


I ſhall here give Mortial's praiſe of a Hare and "_ 
fn. „ 


e Turdus þ quis in Judice certes, „ 
Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. © 
No Bird can with the charming Thruſb « compare; 


Of 
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e — of Rabbits, + &c. b. 
EFORE we ſpeak of the Hunting of Rabbits, it 


will'not be amiſs to take notice of her nature and 
Properties, which are theſe. She carries her young 
thirty days; and as ſoon as ſhe hath kindled ſhe goes to 
Buck. They begin to breed in England at a year old 
(but ſooner in other places), and ſo continue, bearing 
at leaſt ſeven times in a year, if they Litter in March 
this is the reaſon that a ſmall ſtock will ſerve to increaſe _ 
a large Warren. The Does cannot ſuckle their young 
till they have been with the Buck; which muſt be done 
preſently, or ſhe will not be inclined fourteen days after, 
When the Buck goes to Doe, he will beat very 
ſtrongly with his Fore-foot upon the ground, and by 
that means he heateth himſelf, When he hath bucke 
he is accuſtomed to fall backwards, and lie as if he were 
in a Trance or half dead, at t which time be is cally 
taken. 
The Bucks will kill the young if they can come at 
them, like as do Bore-cats; and therefore the Doe 
prevents that miſchief, by covering her Stop or Neſt 
with Earth or Graben wn ſo they may not . be 
diſcovered.” - 
Thoſe who keep teme Rabbirs for profit may feed 
them with Vine-leaves, Fruits, Herbs, Graſs, Bran, 
Oat- meal, Mallows, Milk- thiſtles, Apple-parings, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, or Carrot-tops. In Winter they 
will eat Hay, Oats, and Chaff, being given to them 
thrice a day: but when they eat green things, they muſt 
not drink at all, becauſe of the Dropfy, which will fol- 
low. At all other times a little drink muſt ſerve their 
turn, and that muſt be always freſn. Give them not 
too much green juicy meat, unleſs you mix Oats, Chaff; 
Sc. with it, otherwiſe they will be Cathed, or tun- 
bellied. 5 
The way of taking them is "either by. ſmall Curs or 


12 bred up for that . and their places for 
hunting -, 
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hunting are among Buſhes and Hedges; or elſe by 
courſing them with ſmall Grey-hounds. In their de- 
fault they are commonly driven into their Burrows; 
and therefore it will be very requiſite to ſet Purſe - nets 
on the Holes, then put in a Ferret cloſe muzzled, and 
| ſhe will make them bolt out again into the Purſe-nets, 
and ſo you may take them. Some ſay the Drone of a 
Bag- pipe, put into a Rabbit's burrow, and blown on a 

ſudden, will turn them out. 
Por want of a Ferret, ſome take the powder of Digs 
and Brimſtone, and make a ſmother in the Burrows, and 
ſo drive them out, But this way is not to be approved 
of; for the Rabbits will forſake thoſe Burrows, and in 
a ſittle time a Warren may be en ſhould this 
courſe be uſed frequently. _ | 

But to Nets and Ferrets, Hays are to be preferred ; 
though the drawing Ferret is not to be deſpiſed, when 
young. Likewiſe there is excellent ſport to be made 
with our Tumblers, which will kill RaBGBUt ne 


of the Ferret. 


HE Ferret is a little creature, bred in n 
tamed for the 'uſe of ſuch as keep Warrens, and 
others. e 
It is a bold and audacious Beaſt; Enemy. to all but 
his own kind; drinking and ſucking the Blood of the 
| beaſt it bites, but he does not eat the fleſh. . 
The Body is long in proportion to the parts. The 
color is variable; ſometimes black and white on the 
Beliy, but commonly of a yellowiſh ſandy color, like 
Wool died in Urine. The Head is little, like a. 
Mouſe's; and whatever Hole ſhe can put it in, all her 
Body will eaſily follow, The Eyes are ſmall, but fiery 
and like red-hot Iron; and fhe ſees moſt clearly i in the 
Her Voice is a whining cry, without changi 
it: She hath only two Teeth in her nether jaw F164 
cut, and not growing together. The Genital of the 
Ie is of a opp ee always in ereQtions and not 


8 
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leſſer at one time ie another. The pleaſure of the 
ſenſe in Copulation is not in the Genital part, but in 
the Muſcles;: Funicles, and Nerves wherein the ſaid 
Genital runs. When they are in Copulation the Fe- 
male lies down, or bends her Knees, and continu- 


ally cries like a Cat; either becauſe the Male claws 


her with his Nails, or wo ſon of 1 Violence i in the 
act of Copulation. 


much. | 

When the Ware hath 8 to 57 is Eurer, 
he firſt makes a noiſe in the Warren to frighten what 
Rabbits are abroad into their Burrows, and then he 
pitches his Nets; after that, he puts his Ferret into 


the Earth, having a long Strick, with Bells about her 


ſeize, but frighten the Raßbits out of their Burrows, 
- which afterwards are driven by Dogs i into the Nets « or 


Neck, and her Mouth m 28 ſo that ſne may not 
Hays planted for them. 


Thus much of the Ferret, which I thought. proper . 


to annex to the Method of Courſing and taking the 


| Rabbit, becauſe this little Animal is ſo Ma lor 


that 
Of Hunting the. Fox. 


ur ſhape: and Proportion of the Tur is fo * 


known, that it wilbbe needleſs to deſcribe him. 
His nature, in man) reſpects, is like that of a N; 
for theſe bring as many Cubs at a Litter; but the V 
| Litters deep under the ground, ſo doth not the * 5 
Itc 
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A Bitch-Fox is hardly to be taken when ſhe is brag- 
ged and with Cub; for. then ſhe. will, lie near her Bur- 
row, into which ſke runs upon the hearing of the leaſt 
noiſe. And indeed at any time it is ſomewhat difficult 3 
for the Fox (and ſo the olf) is a very. ſubtle, crafty, 
creature. | 
Fox Hunting is very pleaſant; for. by his ſtrong hot 
Scent he makes an excellent Cry; and as his Scent is 
hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies ſooneſt. Beſides, he never 
flies far before the Hounds, truſting not on his Legs, 

Strength, or Champain ground, but ſtrongeſt Coyerts. 
When he can no longer ſtand up before the Hounds, he 
takes Earth, and then muſt be dug out. 

If Grey-hounds courſe him on a Plain, his laſt. re- 

fuge is to water on his Tail, and flap i it in their Faces 
as they come near him; and ſometimes to ſquirt his 

thicker Excrement upon them, to make them Sire! over 
the Courſe or Purſuit. 

When a Bitch-Fox goes a-clicketti; „ or eker for a 
Dog, ſne cries with a hollow Voice, not unlike the 
howling. of a mad Dog; and in the ſame. manner ſhe 
cries. when ſhe miſſes any of her Cubs: but never makes 
any cry at all when ſhe. 1s Killings but. defends heriglf 
to the laſt gaſp. -_ 

A Fox will prey upon any ching he can overcome, 
and feeds upon all forts of Carrion ; but their Dainties, 
and the food. which they. moſt. delight in, is Poultry. 
They are very deſtructive and injurious to Rabbit War- 
rens; and will ſometimes kill Hares by deceit, and ſub- 

tlety, and not by ſwift running. 

The For is taken with Hounds, Greyhounds, Ters: 
riers, Nets, and Gins. 

Of Terriers there are two ſorts. The one is crooked- 

| iegged, and commonly ſhort-haired: and theſe will 


Badger. The other ſort is ſnagged and ſtraight- leg 


take Earth well, and will lie very long at the Fox ogg 1 1 


ged': and theſe will not only hunt above ground af. 
other en. but 1505 enter the Ltd. with 1 — 


5 N 


ways. In the firſt place 
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more fury than the former ; but cannot ſtay in ſo long 


account of their great eagerneſs. - _. | 
The time of entring theſe Terriers, is when they are 
near a twelve- month old; for if you do not enter them 
in within this time, you will hardly after bring them to 
take the Earth. And to encourage the young Terrier 
the more, put in an old one before him, that can 
better endure the fury of the Fox or Badger; and be 
careful that neither of them be old when you engage 
your young Terrier with him. * 7 
The eatring and fleſhing them may be done ſeveral 
Bog When Foxes and Bad- 

gers have young Cubs, then take your old Terriers and 
enter them in the ground; and when they begin to 
bay, you muſt then hold every one of your Terriers at 
a ſundry Hole or. Mouth of the Earth, that they may 
liſten and hear the old ones Bay. Having taken the 
old Fox or Badger, and that nothing remains within 
but the young Cubs, then couple up all your old Ter- 
riers, and put in the young in their ſtead, encouraging 
them by crying, To bim, to bim, to him. And if they 
take any young Cub within the ground, let them alone 
to do what they pleaſe with him; and forget not to 
give the old Terriers their reward, which is the Blood 
and Livers, fried with Cheeſe and ſome of their own 
Greaſe, ſhewing. them the Heads and Skins to encou- 
rage them; Before you reward them, waſh them with 
Soap and warm Water, to clear their Skins from Earth 
and Clay that are clotted to the Hair, otherwiſe they 
are apt to be mangy. You may alſo enter them in 
this manner: Take an old Fox, or Badger, and cut 
away the nether Jaw, but meddle not with the other, 
leaving the upper to ſhew the fury of the Beaſt, although 
it can do no harm therewith. Then dig an Earth in 


fc 


ſome convenient place in your own grounds, and be 


careful to make it wide enough, to the- intent the 


Cs . + Terriers may turn therein the better, and that there 


may be room enough for two to enter. together: then 
cover the Hole with Boards and Turf, putting the Fox 


Or 
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or Badger firſt therein, and afterwards put in your 
_ Terriers both young and old, encouraging them with 
words that are the uſual terms of Art. When they 
have bayed ſufficiently, then begin to dig with Spades 


and Mattocks, to encourage them againſt ſuch time 


as you are to dig over them: then take out the Fox or 
Badger with the Clamps or Pinchers, killing it before 


them, or let a. Greyhound kill it in their fight, and 


make them their reward of it. Inſtead of cutting 


away the Jaw, it will be as well to break out all 


his Teeth, ſo as he be prevented from biting the 
emer” ERC 477 | 
Now to ſay. the truth, there is not much paſtime or 
pleaſure in hunting of a Fox under ground; for as ſoon 
as that ſubtle creature perceives the Terriers, if they 


bay hard, and lie near to them, they bolt out imme- 


,fiately ; unleſs it be when the Bitch hath young Cubs, 
and then they will ſooner die than ſtirn. 
They make their Earths as near as they can in 
ground that is hard to dig, as in Clay, Stony-ground, 
or amongſt the Roots of Trees; and their Earths have 
commonly but one Hole, and that is ſtraight, a long 


way in, before it come at their Couch. Sometimes 


craftily they poſſeſs themſelves of a Badger's old Bur- 
row, which hath variety of Chambers, Holes, and 
When a good Terrier once binds the Fox, he then 
yearns, and defends himſelf very notably, but not ſo 
ſtrenuouſly as the Badger, nor is his biting half ſo dan- 
gerous. 15 ORB | 5 

If you take a Bitch-Fox when ſhe goes a-Clicketting, 
and cut out the Gut which contains her Sperm, toge- 
ther with the Kidneys which Gelders deprive Bitches 


. of when they ſpay them, and cut them into ſmall 
|  .gobbets, mingling therewith the Gum of Maſtich, and 


put them hot as they are into a Pot, and cover the ſame 


"cloſe, it will ſerve for an excellent Train for a Fox; and- 


will keep the whole year round. Take the Skin of 
Bacon, and broil it well on a Gridiron, then dip it in 


EE SON a the 


Fur or Badger is, 
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th ingredients of the Pot as above, and make a Train 


ere, you will experimentally find, that if there be 
a” Fo near to any place where the Train is drawn, he 
ill. 11 follow: it; but let him who makes the Train rub 
"the Pals of his Shoes with Cow - dung, leſt the Fox vent 


is footing ; and thus you may Train'a Fox to a Stand- 


ing, and Kill him in àn Evening with Gun or Croſs- 
bow. It is Vkewiſe found by experience, that if 'a 


J Textier beer ubbed with Brimſtone, or with Oil of 


Wade, and chen put him into an Earth where either a 
they will leave that Earth, and not 
come to it again a long while after. 
Po conclude, I ſhall obſerve, from Gg gers Hiſtory 
of Beaſts, "That as the Fox frequently cheats the 
c Bagger "of his Habitation, by laying his: Excrements 
ges at che mouth of his Earth or Burrow; ſo the Nef, 
ee being an Enemy to the Fox, lays in the mouth of His 
te Earth an Herb called a Sea-onion, which a For 
ce naturally hates, and is ſo averfe to, that he will never 
PE come near the PR where it either lies or: OO.” 


* 
9 * 


607 Fe ox ls de Ground, 


D $2 To ibis ptrpoſe ou "muſt draw with: + your fits» 
about Groves, 7 and Buſhes near Wide 2 


2 Fox will lurk in ſuch places, to prey on young W 
and Poultry. 


But it will be neceſſary”) to ſtop | vp his Fatths, 1 if 3 you 
can find them, the night before you "intend to hugr'; 3 
and the beſt time will he about midnight, for then thre 
For goes out to ſeek his Prey. You m rep his 15 4 
by laying two white Ricks 0 befor em, w 
will make him imagine it is ſome Gin, or ab 1d 115 
him; or elſe you may ſtop them up cloſe! with Bl 1991 
thorns and Earth together. 


WY The bẽſt  hunting.a Fox above iotind, is in Janis 


February, and March; ; Nr ahen ou. Ia beſt ſee ] 2160 
- Hounds huntiny rand Pęſt kind bis Earthing; bel des, 
at thoſe times the For I kin is beſt in'Teaſon. 


Again, 
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"Again, the Hounds beft hunt the Fox in the coldeſt 
Weather, becauſe he leaves a very ſtrong ſcent behind 


| him; ; yet in cold Weather it chills faſteſt. 


At firſt only caſt off your ſure Finders, and as the 
"Drag mends, ſo add more as ydu dare truſt them. 

Shun caſting off too many Hdunds at once; becauſe 
Woods and Coverts are full of ſundry 'Chaſes, and fo 


you may engage them in too many at one titne. 


7 * * his feet, and the other a 


Let ſuch as you caſt off at firft be old ftaurich-Hounds, 
Which are ſure; and if you hear fuch a Hbund'call on 
merrily, you may caft off ſome other to him; and when 
they run it on the full cry, caſt off the Teſt + and thus 
you ſhall complete your paſtime. 

The words of comfort are the fame which. ate uſed in 
the other chafes, attended with the fame nnn 
and other ceremonies. | 


Let the Hounds kill the Fox themſelves, Ks worry 7 


and hale him as much as they pleaſe: many Hounds 
will eat him with eagerneſs. 
When he is dead, hang him at the end of a ſtrong 
Pike-ſtaff, and halloo in all your Hounds to bay him: 
but reward them not with any thing belonging to the 
Fox; for it is not good, neither will they eat i it. ; 


Of Bad ger Hunting. 


Badg er is called by ſeveral nüftſes, VIZ. a Gray „ 
EY Brick, Borgſon, br Bauſon ; and in Frante, Ta- 
en. The Male is called a Badger or Boar pig and 
the Female is called a Sow. 

Theſe Beaſts are plenciful'! in England, Naples, Sicily, 
Tucania, and in the Apiue and Helothian Coats. 

There'are two kinds "6 this Lali, | reſembling 

g, in his eld yen 

differ too in their Snout and Colour; 'for 


5 ing obe de reſembles the Snout of a 'D6g, [the other e 3 


"Swine : the one hatl a greyer, or whiter 987 'than't 
"other, and goeth farther out in ſeeking its Prey. 


7 "differ alſo im their meat, the one eating Fleſh and Lf 
don 


e a Dog, the other 'Roots and Fruits like a 
N 
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og : botk theſe kinds have been found in Normandy, 
France, and Sicily. ee 73 


Mr. Turbervil mentions two. ſorts of Badgers like- 
_ -wiſe, but in a different manner. The one caſts his 
« Fuants long like a Fox, and have their reſidence in 
e Rocks, making their Burrows very deep. The other 
ce ſort make their Burrows in light ground, and have 
© more variety of Cells and Chambers than the for- 
© mer.” The one of theſe is called the Badger Pig, and 
the other the Badger Mbelp; or you may. call one Ca- 
nine, and the other Swiniſb. The firſt hath his Noſe, 
Throat, and Ears yellowiſh like thoſe af the Marten; 
and is much blacker, and higher legged than the Bad- 
ger-whelp. Both ſorts live upon all Fleſh, hunting 
greedily after Carrion. They are very. miſchievous and 
hurtful to Warrens, eſpecially when they are-big with 
—_—— r 
Badgers when they Earth, after that by digging, 
they have entred a good depth, for the clearing of the 
Earth out, one of them falls on its Back, and the 
 _ other lays Earth on the Belly, and ſo taking his hin- 
der feet in his Mouth, draws the laden Badger out 
of the Hole or Cave; and having diſburdened, re- 
enter, and do the like, till all be finiſned. 
Theſe Badgers are very ſleepy, eſpecially in the day- 
time, and ſeldom ſtir abroad but in the night; for 
hich cayſe they are called Lucifugæ, avoiders of the 
It is very pleaſant to behold them when they ga- 
ther materials for their Couch, as Straw, Leaves, Moſs, 
and ſuch-like ; for with their Feet and their Head they 
will wrap as much together as a man can well carry un- 
der his Arm, and will make ſhift to get it into their 


Cells and Couches. 5 e 
Fe has very ſharp Teeth, and therefore is accounted 
a deep-biting Beaſt, ' His Back is broad, NED Los 


- are longer on the right fide than the left, and therefore 


" he runs. beſt when he gets on the ſide of an Hill, or 
- a Cart-road-way, His fore legs have very ſharp Nails, 
E # | 4 WO « * . bx ut OS ; 4 f . — 3 bare, : 
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bare, and apt for digging, being five both before and 
behind, but the hinder very much ſhorter and covered 
with Hair He ſmells ſtrong; and is much troubled 
with Lice about the Secrets. Both Male and Female 
have a ſecondary aperture behind outwardly, but not 
inwardly in the Male. If ſhe be hunted abroad with 
Hounds, ſhe bites them moſt grievouſly where-ever 
ſhe lays hold. For the prevention thereof, the care- 
ful Huntſmen put great broad Collars made of Grays 
Skins about their Dogs Necks. Her manner is to fight 
on her Back, uſing thereby both her Teeth and her 
Nails; and by blowing up her Skin, after a ſtrange 
and wonderful manner, ſhe defends herſelf againſt any 
blow and Teeth of Dogs. A ſmall ſtroke on her Noſe 
will diſpatch her preſently; but you may thraſh till 
your heart be weary on her Back, which ſhe values as a 
matter of nothing. 
= ltaly and. Germany they eat the fleſh of Badgers, : 
boiling it with Pears. Some have eaten it in England, 
but being of a ſweet, rank taſte, like it not. : 

The Fleſh is beſt in September if it be fat; and of the 
two kinds, the Swiniſh ma: is better fleſh than the 
other. 

They love hogs-fleſh above any other ; for take but 
apiece of Pork and train it over a Badger's Burrow, and 
if he be within, you ſhall 1 ſee him appear with- | 
our. 

Their nature is very cold; and therefore, they will 
not come out of their er for three or four days toge- 

ther when it ſnows. 
They live long, and by mere age will grow blind; 
then they ſtir not out of their Holes, but are fed by 
thoſe which have their ſight. 

When they perceive the Terriers begin to yearn them, 
they have this ſubtlety, they will ſtop the hole between 
the Terriers and them: if the Terriers continue bay- 
ing, they will remove their Baggage with them, and 
go into another Apartment or Chamber of the Burrow 

(for; know; ſome of their. houſes have half a dozen 
| Rooms- 
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Rooms at. leaft).; and ſo will remove from one to the 
other, till they can 8⁰ no further, barricadoing the way 
2 they go. 
The hunting g of a A muſt be after this manner. 
Jou muſt firſt ſeek the Earths and Burrows where. he 
lies, and in a clear Moon-ſhine night go and ſtop all 
the holes; but one or two, and therein place ſome Sacks 
faſtened with ſome drawing Strings, which may hut him 
in a ſdon as he ſtrains the Bag. 

The Sacks or Bags being thus ſet, caſt off your 
: 1a, and beat all the Groves, Hedges, and Tufts 
oi a mile. or two.about. What Badgers are. abroad 

Parc alarmed by the Dogs, will ſtraight repair. to their 

Sor. Burrows, and ſo be taken. 5 

Let him who watches. the Sacks, ſtand cloſe, and | 
upon a clear Wind; elſe. the Badger will ſoon find 
him, and fly ſome other way for ſafety. Bur if. the 
Hounds either. encounter him, or undertake, the chaſe 
before he can get into his Earth, he will then ſtand at 
bay like a Boar, 1 make. incomparable ſport. 


Of: Dizging Pg a Badger. or. Fox; and of. the 
| neceſſary Means and Inftruments. | 


In en firſt. * you muſt have ſuch as are able to 
„ N you muſt have ſeveral Terriers, gar- 
niſhed with Bend hung on Collars, in order to make 
the 0x or Badger bolt the ſooner ; beſides, the Collars 
will be ſome ſmall defence to the Terriers. | 
The Inſtruments to dig with are theſe ; viz. afbarp- 
8 * which ſerves to begin the Trench where 
aund is bardeſt, and where broader Tools will, 


= 9 5 o well enter; the round hollowed Spade, which is 


uſeful to dig amongſt Roots, having very ſharp edges; 
the flat broad Spade, to dig when the Trench i is better 
opened, and the ground ſofter; Mattocks and Pick- 
axes for hard ground, where a Spade will do but little 
-ſervice ; the-Coal-rake, to cleanſe the Hole, and to 
7-0 1 it from e up; the Clamps, whereby you 
LOA may 
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may take a Fox or Badger out alive. for making ſport 
_ afterwards, And it would not be amiſs to have a Pail 
of Water, to refreſh your Terriers when they come out 
of the Earth to take breath. The gt ; 
In this order you may beſiege a Fox or Badger in 
their ſtrongeſt Holes, and may break their Caſmats, 
Platforms, Parapets, &ci and work to them until you 
have obtained your ſatisfaction. But there is a ſhorter 
method than this, which, becauſe it is well known, I 
hall forbear to mention, © | 


„ PEE Lots Of the Otter i, 
T. is ſuppoſed by ſome, that the Otter is of the kind 


of Beavers, being an amphibious creature, living 
both in Water and on Land; beſides, their outward 
forms bear a ſimilitude. Some ſay, were the Otter a 
Tail off, he were in all parts like a Beaver, differing 

in nothing but habitation: For the Beaver frequents 
both the Salt-water and the Freſh ; but the Otter never 
goes te e e, 8 
Though the Otter live in the Water, yet it doth not 
breathe, like Fiſhes, through the medium of the Water 
alone, it doth alſo breathe like four-footed beaſts; 
nevertheleſs, it remains a long time under Water with= 


It he want Prey in abs Waters, he quits them for the 
Land; and if by painful hunting aſhore he cannot 
otherwiſe fill his Belly, he will feed on Herbs, Snails, 


or Frogs: neither will he take leſs pains in the Water 


oo ſatisfy hunger; for he will ſwim two miles together 


againſt the ſtream, that ſo, when his Belly is full, the 
current may carry him down again to his deſigned 
| Lodging; which is near the Water, very artificially 
built with Bows, Sprigs, and Sticks couched together 
in Excellent order, where he fits to Keep him from 
.. oo lf ries Carr a oy 
In hunting of Fiſh, the Otter raiſes his Noſe above 

Water to take breath. He is a creature of wonderful 
5 „„ + EE 
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ſyiftneſs and activity in taking his Prey; and ſo greedy, 

that he often takes more than he knows what to do with. 
Plhis ſubtle and crafty beaſt is indowed with a wonder- 
ful ſagacity and ſenſe of ſmelling, inſomuch that he can 
 dite&ly wind Fiſk, in the Waters a mile or two off. 

| lc fleſh of this beaſt is both cold and filthy, becauſe 
he feeds on ſtinking Fiſh, and therefore not very fit to be 


4 U yet it is eaten in Germany; and the Caribuſian Fri- 
ers, who are forbidden to eat all manner of flefh of other 
| four-footed beaſts, are not prohibited the eating of Otters. 
| There have been thoſe in England, who valued an 
Otter-pie; if there be any ſuch now, much good may it 
j; 8 5 

© Theſe Otters muſt be hunted by ſpecial Dogs; ſucli as 
are called Orter- hounds, and with Orter-ſpears. When 
they find themſelves wounded with a Spear, they then 
come to Land, where they fight with the Dogs furiouſly; 
and except they be firft wounded, they forfake not the 
Water: for they are not ignorant how ſafe a refuge the 
Waters are unto them, and how unequal a combat they 
ſhall ſuſtain with Men and Dogs upon the Land: yet, 
becapſe the cold Water annoys their green Wounds, 
thefefore they ſpin out their lives to the length of its 
Thtead, chooſing rather to die it tortnents among Dogs, 

ä than to die in the Waters. FL, 8 Selene! 3 #49 5 1 KATY 
The Food of an Otter is Fiſh; and her abede is 
commonly under the Root of ſome Tree near Rivers, 
| Brooks, Pools, Meers, or Fiſh. ponds; and fometimes 
m 4 hollow Tree; four or five foot above gröund. No 
Vermin can be more deſtructibe to a Watren, than the 
Ster is to à Fiſh-pohd, for ſhe' dives and hunts under 
water after a moſt wonderful manner; {6' that fe, fin 
eſcape her, unleſs they are very ſwift and great: 
An Otter and Ferret grow falt much about tfie ame 
time, and bring forth their young bearly after the fame 
manner, neither having a regular number: 
There is much craft and cunning required in. I 
then: yet you may enſnare them under the W 
by Rivet-ſides; as you may a Hare, with Hure oo 
nw: F qo 4 
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ſuch- like Gins. They bite deep, and venomouſly ; and 
when occaſion offers, defend themſelves with vigor. 
If after their enſnaring they chance to abide there long, 
they will ſoon liberate themſelves with their Teeth. 
Theſe creatures are footed like Water-fowl,: having 
a Web between their Claws, and no Heel, but a rqund 
Ball under the Soal of their Feet: and their Track is 
called their Mart, as the Slot is of a Hart; their Ex- 
crements are called Spraints. e . 
An Otter will not abide long in a place; for he is 
apt to be afraid and take diſtaſte (having an excellent 
Ear and Noſe) and then he will forſake his Couch, and 


ſhift a mile or two up or down the River: and this he 
will do according as he finds ſcarcity of fin. 
Ina hunting the Otter, obſerve ; you muſt ſend fome 
perſon or perſons to one fide of the ver .whilft you are 
on the other; then beat on the Banks with your Dogs, 
and fo you will ſoon find if there be an Olter in tha 
quarter: for an Otter cannot endure long in the Water, 
but muſt come forth to make his Spraints, and in the 
night ſometimes to feed on Graſs and ſuch Herbs as the 
AR. ET To To i nn 
If any of the Hounds find an Otter, then look in the 
ſoft grounds and moiſt places to ſee which way he bent 
his head: if the marks make no diſcovery, you may part- 
ly perceive it by the Spraints, and fo follow.the Hounds, 
and Lodge him, as a Hart or Deer. If you find not the 
Otter quickly, you may then imagine he is gone to couch 
ſomewhere farther off from the River: Br ſometimes 
he will ſeek his food a mile from the place of his reſt, 
chooſing rather to go up the River than down, hecauſe 
vpwards he meets with better ſcent of Fiſh ; and bearing 
his Noſe into the Wind, he ſooner finds any fault that 
J —ä⅛¾ 
In hunting of the Otter, you muſt always carry your 
Otter ſpears, to watch his Vents, for that is the chef 
advantage: and if you perceive where the Ofter ſMims 
under gater, then ſtrive to get to a Stand before him 
where he would vent, and 5 3 
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with your Spear; but if you miſs, purſue him with the 
Hounds, which if they be good Ozter-hounds, and per- 
fectly entred, will come chaunting and trailing along 
by the River-fide, and will beat every Tree-root, every 
Oſier- bed and tuft of Bull-ruſhes : nay, ſometimes they 
will take the Water, and beat it like a Spaniel. And 
thus the Otter can hardly eſcape you. n 


O be Squirrel. i 
\ PPIAN, who lived in the days of Autoninus Cæſar, 

was the firſt author who wrote of this little Ani- 

mal; he alſo wrote a Book of Hunting. | 

A Squirrel is greater in compaſs than a Veaſel, but 

the latter is longer than the former; the-back-parts and 

all the body is reddiſh except the Belly, which is white. 


In Helvetia they are black and brinded. They are hunt- 


ed at the fall of the Leaf, when the Trees grow naked; 
for as they run and leap from Baugh to Bough in a maſt 
__ admirable and agile manner; when the Leaves are on, 
they cannot be fo well diſcerned. They are of three 
colours: in the firſt age, they are black; in the ſecond, 
of a ruſty Iron- colour; and laſtly, when old, are full of 
white hoary Hairs. Their Teeth are like the Teeth of 
Mice, having the two under-Teeth very long and ſharp. 
Their Tail is always as big as their Body, lies continu- 
ally on their Back when they ſleep or fit ſtill, and ſeems 
to be given them for a covering. 
In the Summer-time they build Neſts (which are uſu- 
ally called Drays) in the Tops of the Trees, very arti- 
ficially, with Sticks and Moſs, and other things the 
Woods afford, and then they fill it with Nuts for Win- 
, eee But they fleep, like the Apine Mouſe, 
moſt part thereof very ſoundly, in ſuch ſort, that the 
beating of the outſide of their Drays will not wake them. 
When they leap from Tree to Tree, they uſe their Tail 
inſtead of Wings, leaping a great diſtance, and are ſup- 
ported without ſinking, to any one's appearance; Days 
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they will frequently leap from a very high Tree down 


to the ground, and receive no harm. 


- 


Many muſt go together to hunt them, taking Dogs 


with them: and the fitteſt place for the exerciſe 


of this ſport, is amongſt ſmall ſlender Woods, ſuch 


as may be ſhaken by the hand. Bows are requiſite to 


remove them when they reſt in the twigs of Trees; for 


they will not be much terrified with all the hallooing, 
except they be ſtruck now and then by one means or 


other. They know well what harbour a high Oak is 


unto them, and how ſecure they can lodge therein from 


Men and Dogs; wherefore ſince it is too troubleſome _ 
to'climb every Tree, that labour muſt be ſupplied with 


Inſtruments, that when the Squirrel reſts, ſhe may be 


diſlodged by ſomething thrown forcibly ; nor need the 


Hunter fear to do her much harm, you; he hit her on 


the Head ; for by reaſon of a ftrong back-bone, and - 


fleſhy parts, ſhe will abide as hard a ſtroke as a Dog. | 
If they be driven to the ground from the Trees, and 
they creep into Hedges, it is a ſign of their wearineſs: 
for ſuch 1s the lofty mind of this little beaft, that while 
-her ſtrength laſts, ſhe ſaveth herſelf in the tops of high 
Trees; but being wearied, ſhe deſcends, and falls into 


the Mouths of the yelping Curs that hunt her. 
The admirable ſagacity of the Squirrel appears (if what 
is reported of her be true) in her ſwimming, or paſſing 


. . ever a River, for when hunger conſtrains her, ſhe ſeeks 
out ſome Rind, or ſmall Bark of a Tree, which ſhe ſers 
upon the Water, and then goes into it, and holding up 
ed on Tail like | 
_© NdEs . | 


a Sail, lets the wind drive her to the other 


L 


Of the Marten and Wild-Cat. 


Bs A | Marten is about'the bigneſs of a Cat, having a lon- 


ger Body, but ſhorter Legs, with Head and Tail 


like a Fox. Its Skin is commonly brown; white hairs 
on the Throat, and yellowiſh on the Back. 


Their 


low hang out very Iong. 


is very good for Sinews that are ſhrunk. 
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5 Their Teeth are exceeding white, and unequal, be- 
ing very ſharp; the canine Teeth both above and be- 

The Marter, and the Wild-Cat, are a fort of Vermin, 
which in England are commonly hunted, and as neceſ- 


ſary to be hunted as any Vermin. It is a queſtion, 


whether the Fox or Badger do more hurt than the Vild- 


Cat, ſince there are ſomany Warrens every where through- 
out the kingdom which are very much infeſted by the 
N.. : = 5 


It is the opinion of long experienced Huntſmen, that 
ſhe leaves as great a Scent, and makes as good a Cry 
for the time as any Vermin. The Marien exceeds 


all other Vermin for ſweetneſs of Scent, and her 


Caſe is a noble Fur. The Vild- Cat's Caſe is not fo 
good, but it is very warm, and will remedy ſeveral 
„ 00 and Pains in the Bones and Joints: alſo her Greaſe 


Theſe two Chaſes are not to be ſought purpoſely, 


- unleſs the Huntſman ſee them where they prey, and 
can go readily to them; but if a Hound chance to croſs 
them, he will hunt them as ſoon as any Chaſe, and they 


make a noble Cry as long as they ſtand up; when they 
can ſtand up no longer, they will take a Tree, and ſo 


deceive the Hounds; but if the Hounds hold in to them 
ſteadily, then they will leap from one Tree to another, 
and make great ſhift for their Lives, with much paſtime 


to the Huntſmen, - | 


When they are killed, you muſt hold them up upon 7 


a piked Staff, and halloo in all your Hounds, and then 


reward them with ſome meat; for the fleſh of theſe Ver- 
min is not fit for Hounds. e | 


A Shonr Account of ſome particular 
BEASTS that are hunted in 
Foreign Countries. 


Tube Nature and Properties of s Wolf, .and the Manner of 
VVV) 8585 = 


"TYHERE were. formerly many Wolves in England, 
1 but now there are none; and happily for us, as 
they are very deſtructive to all ſorts of Cattle. Not- 
withſtanding, they are to be found in many parts of the 
globe; 1 ſhall therefore give ſome account of their Na- 
ture, and the Wan bene men: a 
Firſt, as to their Nature; they go a-Clicketting in 
February, and continue in that manner ten or twelve 
days. Where many Wolves are, many will follow one 
Bitch, as Do will follow a Bitch that is ſalt, but ſhe 
will be only lined by one. 46 : 
It is atteſted for a truth, That a Bitch-Wolf being 
Proud, will fuffer a great many Males to follow her, and 
will carry them after her ſometimes eight or ten days 
without Meat, Drink, or Reſt; and when they are ſo 


- 


. | tired that they cannot travel farther, ſhe will firſt lie 


down,” and then the reſt follow her example: when ſhe 
. perceives that they are all aſleep, and through wearinefs 
fnore, then will the ariſe and awake that Wolf which 
fhe obſerved to follow her moſt, and having ſo done, 


entice him with her far from the reſt, and ſuffer him to 


Line her; the reſt awaking and finding her miſſing, pur- 
ſue her by the Scent, and finding how ſhe hath cun- 
mas deluded them, they fall ;nflantly on her Compa- 
niottwho hath been before-hand wich them, and revenge 
themſelves on him by depriving him of his life; which 
verifies the proverb, © Never Wolf yet ever ſaw bis _ 

i Wn.» Ts eir . 


They prey upon all kind of 0 
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Their Whelps are able to ingender at twelve months 


end, at which age they part with their Dam, that is, 
when thoſe Teeth are grown which they caſt the firſt half 


year, and being grown they never ſhed them again: 
and here ſee. their gratitude (though of a bloody and 
cruel nature) after they have preyed for themſelves, if 


they chance to meet their Dam or Sire (for Turbervile 
doth not believe the aforeſaid ſtory). they will fawn 


upon, and lick them, rejoicing at the ſight of them. 


The Dog will never bring any of his Prey to his Whelps 


till he hath filled his own Belly; whereas the Bitch will © 


not eat a bit till ſhe hath ſerved them firſt. They go 


nine weeks with Whelp, and ſometimes a. little longer, 


and grow ſalt but once a year. As to number of Whelps 


they have more or leſs as Dogs have; for doubtleſs both 
the elf and the Fox are but a kind of wild Maſtiffs and 


and will feed on 


Carrion, Vermin, Sc. They will kill a Cow or a Bul- 


lock; and as for a Sheep, Goat, or good Porker, they 


will roundly carry him off in their Mouths, not touch- 
ing ground with it, and will run ſo faſt away, notwith- 


ſtanding the load, that they are hardly to be ſtopped 


but by Maſtiffs or Horſe - men. There is no Beaſt which 


runs faſter, or holds out longer than the Wolf, When 

he is hunted with Hounds, he flies not far before them; 
and unleſs he be courſed with Grey-hounds or Maſtiffs, 
be keeps the Covert like the Bear, or Boar, and eſpe- 
cCially the beaten ways therein. Night is the uſual time 
of his preying; though hunger will force him to prey 


by day. They are more ſubtle and and crafty (if poi- 
ſible) than the Fox, or any other Beaſt. When they are 
hunted, they will take all their advantages; at other 


times they will never run over- haſtily, but keep them- 
ſelves in breath and force always. 


— 3 2 « 1 - 


el will ſtand up a whole day before a good Ken- 


- * 


nel of Hounds, unleſs Greyhounds or olf. dogs courſe 


him. If he ſtand at Bay, have a care of being N by 
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him; for being then mad, the wound is hard to be 
ae „„ 1 5 3 | 
When a Yolf gets into a flock of Sheep, he would 
kill them all before he feed upon any of them ; and 
therefore all means ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them, as 
by hunting with Grey-hounds or Maſtiffs ; or with Gins 
and Snares; but they had need be ſtrong. For encou- 
ragement to the meaner ſort of people in Ireland, it was 
a law, that whoever took a Whelp, or Cub, a Dog 
or a Bitch-Molf, and brought but the Heads of either 
to a Juſtice of Peace, for reward for the firſt, he ſhould 
receive twenty ſhillings; for the ſecond, forty ; for 
the third, five pound; and for the laſt, ſix pounds: 
which encouragement. hath in a manner cleared that 
Kingdom of them. | 

They bark and howl like Dogs; and if there be but 
two of them together, they make ſuch a terrible hideous 
noiſe, that you would think there could be no leſs than 
twenty of them in a bod. wi 

When any one would hunt the Volf, he muſt pre- 

pare for it by theſe means: Firſt let him look out ſome 
fair place, a mile or more from the great Woods, where 
there is ſome cloſe: ſtanding for a brace of good Grey- 
hounds, if need be, which ſhould be cloſely invironed, 
and ſome Pond of Water by it: there let him kill a 


Horſe that is worth little, and take the four Legs there- 


of, and carry them into the Woods and Foreſts adjoin- 
ing; then let four men take every man a Leg of 
the Beaſt and draw it after him all along the Paths 
and Ways in the Woods, until they come again 
'to the place where the Carcaſs of the Beaſt lies; there 
let them lay down their Trains. When the Wolves go 
out in the night to prey, they will follow the ſcent _ 
of the Train till they come to the Carcaſs. Then 
Jet thoſe who love the ſport, with their Huntſmen, 
come early and privately near the place; and if they are 
feeding, in the firſt place let them conſider which way 
will be the faireſt courſe for the Grey-hounds, and place 
them accordingly, and as near as they can let them find 
with their Grey-hounds the way that the Wolves were, 
„ . +> 0 
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or are flying, either then or the night before; but if the 
Molves be in the Coverts near the Carrion that was laid 
for them to feed upon, then let there be Men ſet 
round the Coverts to make a noiſe on every ſide, ex- 
cept that where the Grey-hounds ſtand; and let them 
ſtand thick together, making what noiſe they can to 
force them to the Greyhounds: Then let the Huntſman 
go with his Liem-hound, and draw from the Carrion to 
the Thicket- ſides where the Wolves have gone in, and 
there let the Huntſman caſt off the third part of his 
beſt Hounds; for a Wolf will ſometimes hold a Covert 
a long time before he will come out. 

The Huntſmen muſt hold near in to che Hounds, 
blowing hard, and encouraging them with the Voice: 
for many Hounds will ſtrain courteſy at this Chaſe, al- 
though they are ſtrong and fit for all other Chaſes. 

When the Hoff comes to the Greyhounds, they who 
hold them will do well to ſuffer the Vl to paſs by the 


firſt rank until he come further, and then the Jaſt Rank 


flips their Grey-hounds full in the face of the olf, and 
at the ſame inſtant: all the other Ranks are to lip. alſo: 
ſo that the firſt Rank ſtaying him but ever ſo little, he 
may be aſſaulted on all ſides. at once, and by that means 
they ſhall more eaſily take him. : 

It is beſt entering of Hounds at young Wolves which 
are not paſt half a year or a year old; for a Hound 
will hunt ſuch more willingly, and with leſs fear than an 
old Wolf; or you may take Wolves alive in Engines, and 
breaking their Teeth, enter your Hounds at them. 

A man may know a Dog-Wolf from. a Bitch by the 
Tracks of his Feet; for the Dog hath a greater Heel; a 
greater Toe, greater Nails, and a rounder Foot. Beſides, 
the Bitch caſts her Fuants commonly in the midſt of 
an Highway, whereas the Dog caſts them either on 
the one {ide or the other of the Path. 

The Reward of the Dogs is thus: when they have 
bitten and ſhook the dead Wolf, let the Huntſman 
open his BR e dong 3 and king out his tis 
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let him throw in Bread, Cheeſe, and other Scraps, and 
ſo let the Dogs feed therein, 1 | 


Of the Wild Goat. 


| The Wild Goat is as big as a Hart, but not ſo long, or 

ſo long legged, but is as fleſhy. They have W reaths and 

Nee en. on their Horns, which declare what their age 

: for according to the quantity of the Wreaths, ſuch 

Is 4 0 number of their years; which Wreaths they mew, 

but not the Beam, and theſe may be, in old Goats, as 
big as a man's Leg. 

They have a long full Beard, * are of a browniſh 
grey colour, very ſhaggy, having a long black Liſt down 
the ridge of the Back, and the Track is bigger than the | 
Slot of a_ Hart. 1 \ 

They fawn as a Hind or Doe i in May; and have but 
one Fawn, which they ſuckle and bring up as the tame 
Goat her Kid. 

They feed like Deer, but will eat beſides Ivy, Moſs, 
and ſuch- like, In Spring they make their Fumets 
round, and afterwards broad and flat, as the Hart, 
when he comes to feed well. 

They go to Rut about Alballontide, and continue / 
therein a Month or five Weeks; that ſeaſon being over, 
they deſcend from the Mountains and Rocks (their abode 
for the Summer ſeafon), and herd themſelves, not only 
to avoid the Snow, but becauſe they cannot find Food 
any longer; and yer they come not very low, but keep 
at the foot of the Mountains, feeding there till Eaſter: 
then they return again, every one chooſing ſome ſtrong 

Hold i in the Rocks, as Harts in the Thickets. 
© About Fawning-time the Females ſeparate from the 
Males, attending till Rutting-rime : in this interval they 
will run at Man'or Beaſt, and fight as Harts do, one 
amongſt an other. 
When the Male goes to Rut, his Throat and Neck are 
bigger than uſual: he is very ſtrong backed; and (which 
is wonderful) though he ſhould fall fifry yards depth, he 
P 2 ; 
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receives no harm; and will walk as ſecurely on the ſharp 


tops of Rocks, as a Horſe in the Highway, 

Alballontide is the chiefeſt ſeaſon for hunting theſe crea- 
tures; obſerving very well ber̃ore you hunt, the advan- 
tages of the Coaſts, the Rocks and places where they 
Having thus done, ſet Nets and Toils toward the 
Rivers and Bottoms ; for you cannot expect your Hounds 


ſhould follow a Goat down every place of the Mountains. 
Alſo it will be needful that ſome ſtand on the Top of 

the Rocks, and throw down Stones as they ſee occaſion. 

Where the Goat goes down to the ſmall Brooks or waters 


in the Bottom, there place your Relays, and let the Re- 
lays never ſtay till the Hounds come in which were caſt 
off: and this is your beſt help; for a man can neither 
follow on foot, nor on horſe- back. 5 ; 5 


Of the Wild Boar. 


The Boar is pigged with as many Teeth at firſt as he 
ſhall have ever after; they only increaſe-in ſize, not 
number, Amongſt the reſt, they have four. which are 
called Tubes, or Tus, of which, the two upper ones do 


not hurt when he ſtrikes, but ſerve only to whet the two 


Joweſt, with which they frequently kill. 


They feed upon all kind of Corn and Fruits which 
they can come at; alſo Roots. In April and May they 


feed on the Buds of Plumb and Cheinut-rrees, and all 


other ſweet Buds they can find, eſpecially on the Buds 


of Broom and Juniper, and are never meaſled, as our 


tame Swine, Being near the Sea-coaſt, they will feed on 


all manner of Shell-fiſn. 


Their ſeaſon begins in the midſt of September, and ends 
about the beginning of December; at which time they go 
a Brimming. . A Boar will commonly abide the Bay before 


he goes out of his Den; and he lies moft commonly in 


the ſtrongeſt Holds of Thorns and thick Buſhes. 

If it chance, that there is a Sounder of them together; 

then if any break Sounder, the reſt will run that 885 
8 NY an 
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and if you hunt a Boar from a thick and ſtrong Covert, 
he will not fail to go back by the ſame way he came 
thither: and when he is reared, he never ſtays, but flies 
continually, till he come to the place where he was far- 
rowed and brought up. | „ 
If he be hunted in a Foreſt or Hold where he was bred, 
he will hardly be forced out of it. Sometimes he will 
take head, and ſeem to go out, and will draw to the 
outſides of the Wood; but it is only to hearken on every 
ſide: and if he hear the noiſe of the Hounds, then he 
returns, and will not be compelled to go that way till 
night. But having broken out of a Foreſt, and taken 
head end-ways, he will not be put out of his way either 
by Man, Dog: Voice, Blowing, or any thing. 
A Boar, eſpecially a great one, will not cry when you 
kill him; but the Sows and young Swine ſometimes do. 


Terms to be uſed in Boar Hunting. 


If it be demanded, what you call a Boar three years 
old; you may anſwer, He is a young Boar which bath lately 
left the Sounder, An old Boar you muſt call a Singular, 
or Sanglier, that hath left the Sounder four or five years 
ſince, In making of a report, if you are aſked where the 
Boar fed the night before, you may ſay, He fed in the 
Corn; but if in the Fields or Meadows, you muſt then 
ſay, He hath been Routing and Worming in ſuch a place, 
or ſuch a Fern-field. Note, whatever the Boar feeds on 
excepting Roots, is called Feeding; the other is called 
Routing, Worming, or Ferning : but when he feeds only, 
and does not rout, you mult call this Graſing. 


Of Boar Hunting with Hounds, at force. 


Be cautioned, not to hunt a young Bear of three years 
old at force; for he will ſtand up as long, if not longer 
than any light young. Deer, which bears but three in the 
top.: but in the. fourth year you may hunt him at force, 


as you do a Hart of ten. a 
5 In 
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In the rearing of your Boar, you need not be afraid 
to come near him; for he will lie ſtill, and will not be 
reared by you alone. | 
If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, Couch, or Fort, 
then will he make ſome Croſſing or doubling at the entry 
thereof upon ſome Highway or beaten Path: by ſuch 
means a Huntſman, being early in the Woods, may judge 
of the Subtlety of the Boar, and accordingly may make 
preparations for his Game. os 15 
If he be a great Boar, and one that hath lain long to 
reſt, let him hunt him with a ſufficient number of Hounds, 
and ſuch as will ſtick cloſe to him; and let him on Horſe- 
back be ever amongſt them, charging the Boar, to diſ- 
courage him: for if you hunt ſuch a Baar with half a 
dozen couple of Dogs, he will not value them; and they 
having chaſed him, he will take courage and keep them 
ſtill at Bay, running upon any thing he ſees before him. 
But if he be charged home, and-laid hard to with the 
Hounds, he will turn head and fly, | | 


If you ſtrike at him with your Sword or Bear-ſpear, 


ſtrike not low, for then you will hit him on the Snour, 
which hurts him little ; for he watches to take blows upon 
his Tuſks or thereabouts : but lifting up your hand, 
ſtrike right down, and have a ſpecial care of your Horſe; 
if you ſtrike and hurt him, ſo will he you if he can. 
The Hunters of Boars muſt be very wary ; for he will 
run fiercely, without fear, upon his purſuers : in which 
encounter, if he receive not his death's wound, he over- 


throws his adverſary, except he fall flat on the ground, 


and then he need not fear much harm; for his Teeth 


cannot cut upward but downward : however, it is other- | 


wiſe with a Female; for ſhe will' bite and tear any way. 
It is good to raiſe this Beaſt early in the Morning 


before he hath made Water, for the burning of his 


Bladder makes him weary quickly. 


When the Boar is firſt raiſed out of the Wood, he 


lifts up his Noſe, to ſmell what is with him, and what 
againſt him; and he rarely ſtrikes a man till he be firſt 
wounded. | tet 


3 rad os a" 


up as with a hot Iron. 
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The Hunting-ſpear muſt be very ſharp and broad, 
branching into Forks, ſo that the Boar may not break 


through them upon the Huntſman. The beſt places to 
wound him in, are, the middle of his Forehead betwixt 


his Eye-lids, or on the Shoulder; either of theſe Wounds 

is mortal. W ” 81 b 1 85 
If the Boar make head againſt the Hunter, he muſt 

not fly, but meet him with his Spear, holding one hand 


on the middle of it, and the other at the end, ſtanding 
one foot before another, having an eſpecial eye to the 


Head of the Beaſt which way ſoever he winds or turns 
it: for ſuch is the nature of the Boar, that ſome- 


times he ſnatches the Spear, or elſe recoils back upon the 


Hunter, by both which means he is in great danger of 


his life. When this happens, there is but one remedy, 
which is, one of his Companions muſt come and charge 


the Boar with his Spear, and make ſnew as if he would 


wound him with his Dart, but muſt not caſt it for fear 


of hurting the Hunter. The Boar ſeeing this, forſakes 
the firſt man, and ruſhes upon the ſecond, who muſt 
defend himſelf with all dexterity, compoſing his Body, 
and ordering his Weapons according to artificial Boar 


Hunting: in the mean time the firſt Hunter muſt riſe 
again, taking freſh hold on his Spear, and with all 
courage aſſault his Adverſary, and aſſiſt his Friend, who 


was the cauſe of ſaving of his life. 


When he feels himſelf ſo wounded that he cannot 
live, were it not for the Forks of the Boar-ſpear, he 


would. preſs it on his Vanquiſher, and ſo revenge his 


death: For ſuch. is the fury of this Beaſt, that he will 


endeavour to wound and kill, although he feel upon 


him the pangs of death; and what place ſoever he 


bites, whether Man or Dog, the heat of his Teeth 


cauſes the Wound to be enflamed: and thus, if he but 


touch the Hair of a Dog, he burns it off: nay, Huntſ- 


men have tried the heat of his Tecth, by laying Hairs 


on them as ſoon as he was dead, and they have ſhrivelled 


To 
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To conelude; the ſame Devices, Diligence, Labour, 
Profecution, and Obſervations are to be uſed in the 

| hunting of the Boar, which are preſcribed for the 
| hunting of the Hart. Still there are ſeveral policies 
and Stratagems which have been invented, and are now 
uſed in ſeveral Countries, to take them without the pur- 
ſuit of Dogs; for which I refer the Reader to Blondus, 
Oppian, Geſner, and Turbervile, who have largely treated 

| on this Subject. YEE Os 


ä Of the Nature and Properties of a Bear, and the 
Manner in which they are hunted. 


FFI\HERE are two forts of Bears, a greater and a 
J Heffer; the latter is more apt to climb Trees than 
the former. = ; | LORD | 
| Bears are bred in many Countries; in the Helvetic 
Alpine Region they are ſo ſtrong and courageous, that 
they tear in pieces both Oxen and Horſes; for which 
_ the' Inhabitants are ſtudiouſly laborious in taking 
The Bear is remarkably diſpoſed to Venery ; for night 
4 and day the Females provoke the Males to copulation; 
and for this cauſe at that time they are moſt fierce and 
fi angry. The time of their Copulation is in the begin- 
1 ning of Winter, which laſts about fifteen days; and 
their manner herein reſembles that of the human kind, 
the Male moving himſelf upon the Belly of the Female; 
they embrace each other with their Fore- feet; and re- 
| main a very long time in the act; inſomuch (as ſome 
| have obſerved, how true I cannot ſay): that if they were 
*] very fat at the firſt of their diſport, they disjoin not 
| dhe denn 8 
| When the She-Bear perceiveth [herſelf with whelp, 
A | ſhe withdraws herſelf into ſome Cave, or hollow Rock, 
= and there remains till ſhe brings forth her Whelps 
| where, without meat, they grow very fat, eſpecially 
the Males, only by ſucking their Fore- feet. When 
they enter into their Den, they convey themſelves _ 
| ward, 


-- - 


the moi 
ſee the light, whereby; in a manner, they are inwardly 
clung together: coming abroad, they are ſo dazzled, 
that they ſtagger and reel to and fro; then they re- 
medy their inward ſtraightneſs by eating an Herb called 
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wird, that ſo they may put out their Foot-ſteps from | 


the ſight of the Hunters. 
They are naturally very cruel ao miſchievous to 


all came Beaſts, and are very ſtrong in all parts of 


their Body bur their head, on which a ſmall blow will 


| Kill them. 


The nature of all of "9 is to avoid cold ; "a 


charac in the Winter-time they hide themlelves; 


_— rather to ſuffer Famine than cold; lying for 
part three or four months together and never 


Arum (Wake. Robbin or Calves-foot), and afterwards be- 


come more fierce and cruel than at times during which 


their young are with them: and this is the Herb, ſome 
ſay, which they eat to make them ſleep ſo long in 
Winter without ſenſe of cold or hunger. 

They are Whelped moſt commonly in March, ſorne= 


times two, and hot above five in number; the moſt 


t of them are dead one whole day after they are 


hel but the Bear ſo licks; warms with her breath, 
and 9 them in her Boſom, that fre quickly re- 
vives them again. 


It is commonly received as a truth; gk it be a 


7 Pope vulgar error) « That. the WWhelps of Bears, at 


litering, are without form, and lite nothing 


. jr 1 = of Fleſh, which afterwards the old one frames 


. unth ber Tongue 2 ber oun likeneſs.” This opinion 
may. be eaſily diſproved; for they are only littered 


dlind without Hair, and the Hinder-legs not perfect, 


the Fore- feet folded up like a Fiſt, and other Members 


deformed, by reaſon of the immoderate Humor or 
moiſtneſs in them; which alſo is one cauſe why ſhe 

ennnot retain in her Wamb: the Sced to the periefon 
of. the young ones. 


As ſoon as the Dam perceives her cube to grow 


went, ſhe ſuckles them . Hah z for ny will = 
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bite her if they cannot get Suck enough. After this ſhe 
preys abroad upon any thing ſhe can meet with, which 
ſhe eats, and caſts up again to her young ones, and ſo 
feeds them till they can prey for themſelves, | They will 
climb a Tree for the Fruit. | 
If hunted, they will follow a man, but not run upon 
him unleſs they are wounded. They are very ſtrong in 
their Paws, and will hug a man or Dog till they have 
broke his Back, or his Guts out: with a ſingle 
Paw they will pull a luſty Dog to their devouring Mouth. 
They bite very ſeverely; and will cruſn an Arm or 
Eee man, n as a Dog will a flender bone of 


When hunted, they are ſo heavy that they be no 
ou and fo. are always in ſight of the Dogs. They 
and not at Bay as a Boar, but fly wallowing ; but if 
the Hounds ſtick in, they will fight valiantly in their 
own defence. Sometimes they ſtand upright. on their 
hind feet, which is a ſign of fear and cowardice they 
fight ſtouteſt and rongeſt on all fou. 

They have an excellent ſcent, and ſmell barihenalf 
than any other Beaſt except the Bear; far. in a ei 
Foreſt they will ſmell out a Tree laden with Maſt; 

They may be hunted with Hounds, Maſtiffs, or Grey» 
hounds ; and they are chaſed and killed _ .divers 
- Inftruments ; they are alſo taken-in Snares, Gaves, and 
Pita. with other Engines. , Ant: 
They naturally es in great ſonntains N f 
it ſnows or in hard Weather, they deſcend into Valleys 
and Foreſts for proviſion. Fhey caſt their Leſſees ſome- 
times in round Croties, and fornetimes anke A Rube Ld 
lock, according to their feeding. 

They bo ſometimes a gallop, and at other: times an 
amble; t they go- moſt ar caſe: whed (hop wal> 
| When the bey come from their ſeeding they.take-com» 
| monly the h-ways and beaten Paths: and wherever 

EA 89 'out ce — een, "then JOB be- BO. 
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ey are gone to their Dens; for they uſe no doublings 

mor fubrlenies;: © Eh 5 . 
They tumble and wallow in Water and Mire as Swine, 
and they feed like a Dog. Some fay their fleſh is very 
good food: this 1. pretend not to diſprove; but I will 
neither eat it myſelf, nor commend it to my friends. 
The beſt finding of a Bear is with a Liem- hound; 


and yet he who is without one may trail after a Bear as 


we do after a Buck or. Roe; as alſo he may lodge and 


hunt them as we do a Bear. For the more ſpeedy exe- 


_ cution, mingle Maſtiffs among your Hounds ;' for they 
will pinch the Bear, and fo provoke her to anger, until 
at laſt they bring her to the bay; or elſe drive her out 
of the Plain into the Covert, not letting her be at reſt till 
| the fight in her own defence. | Os O82 


AF 


« 


like an Otter s. | 5 „ 
There is plenty of them in the River Pontus, whence 
che Beaver by ſome is called Canis Pontices. They are 
alſo bred in Spain; ſome few in France, Germany, Polo- 
nia, Sclavonia, Ruſſia, Prufſis, Lithuania ; and abun- 
dance of them in New-England., *' 
Theſe Beaſts are Amphibious, living on Land, and 
on Water both freſh and ſalt, keeping the laſt in the 
 day-rime, and the firſt in the night: Without Water 
they cannot live; for they participate much of the na- 
ture of Fiſh, which may be gathered from their Tails 
They are about the bigneſs of a Country Cur Dog; 
their Head ſhort; their Ears ſmall and round; their 
y # * * 85 4.0 75 5 2 1 mie Rs. Teerk 
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Ceeth' very long, the under Teeth ſtanding out beyond 


their Lips three fingers breadth, and the upper about 
half a finger, being very broad, crooked, ſtrong, and 
ſharp, ſtanding very deep in their Mouth, with theſe 
they defend themſelves againſt Beaſts, take Fiſhes as it 
were upon Hooks, and will gnaw in ſunder Trees as big 


a man's 8 
Their Fore- feet are like Dogs, and their binder like 
Geeſe, made as it were on purpoſe to go on the Land, 


and ſwim in the Water; but the Tail of this Beaſt is 


moſt ſtrange of all, being without Hair, and covered 


over with a Skin like the Scales of a Fiſh, it being like a 
Soal, and for the moſt part fix fingers broad, and half a 
foot long. They are accounted a very delicate diſh,. 
and eat like Barbels : the manner of their dreſſing is by 
roaſting them firſt, and boiling or ſtewing them after- 
wards; they muſt be food that is very ſweet, fince this 
Proverb proceeded from them ; Sufer i is that Fi i which 
is no Fiſh at all. EY | 


The wonderful manner of- their e! is given at 


large, by Egner. 


There is nothing ſo nina in this Beaſt as bis Tei- 


i cles for they are in en eſteem, and a Promnne am- 
modity. ; | 
It hath been aſſerted by ſome, that when a Beaver i is 


Nena, and is in danger of being taken, he bites off his 


Teſticles, knowing that for them only he is purſued: 
burt this is found to be a mere Fiction; for their Teſti- 
dles being ſmall, and placed like a Bars, it is iwpafd- 
dle for them to come at them. 


They are taken for their Skins, ＋ hy wink Cods, 
chiefly as follows, viz., When their Caves are found: 
(in which are ſeveral'Chambers built one over another 


by the Water fide, xo aſcend or deſcend according as the 

Water riſes or falls) I ſay, their abode being ſound, 

they make a breach therein, and put in a little Dog, 

Which the Beaver perceiving, flies inſtantly. to the end 

of her Cave, and there defends herſelf with her Teeth, 

Jo» all her * be wel * _ laid open E her 
ne- 


* 
. 


Proportionable to his Body. 


mall wound, it inſtantly dies. 
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Enemies, who kill her with with Inſtruments for that 


purpoſe. The Dogs for the Beaver are the ſame which 
hunt Orters. 1 ety ont, gas rep 


They cannot dive long time under Water, but muſt 


put up their Heads for Breath; which being ſeen by 
thoſe who are hunting them, tHey kill them with Gun- 
ſnot or Otter- ſpears. If the Otter hear any noiſe, he 
puts up his Head above Water, whereby he is diſco- 
vered, and ſo loſes his life. Thoſe Skins of this kind 


Ks * * | 


are beſt which are blackeſt. 
_ Of the Elk. 


runs Beaſt is twice as big as a Hart; and has his- 
1 Upper-lip fo great, and hanging over the nether 


ſo far, that he cannot eat going forward; but as he/eats, 


he goes backward, and ſo gathers his ſuſtenance. 
His Mane is divers both on the top of his Neck, and 


underneath his Throat, which bunches like a Beard, or 


curled lock of hair; his Neck is very ſhort, and not 


He hath two very large Horns bending towards the 


s * - N 


Back in a plain edge, and ſpires ſtand forward to the 
Face: both Males and Females have them; they are 


ſolid at the Root and round, but afterwards branched ; 
they are broader than a Hart's, are very heavy, and not 


above two foot long; and theſe Horns they mew every 


ear. He is coloured for the moſt part like a Hart; 
as cloven Feet; without Joints (like an Elephant) in 


his Fore- legs, and therefore ſleeps leaning againſt Poſts 
or Trees; he fights not with his Horns, but with his 
This is a moſt timorous creature, not deſiring to 
ſtir much, unleſs proveked thereto by hunting. There 
ais no danger in hunting it, except a man come 
right before him: for if this Beaſt faſten his Fore- feet 

on him, he cannot eſcape alive; but if it receive an 


*% 


* = + 
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They 
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They are taken by Nets and Toils, or as Elephants 


. | ate; taken: for when they have. found the Trees on 


which they lean, they cut and ſaw them, ſo that when 
the Li comes, he overthrows the Tree and falls with 
it; and being unable to riſe, is ſo taken alive. When 
they ate chaſed eagerly, and find no place to reſt 
themſelves in and lie ſecret, they run to the Waters, 
and there ſtand ; they then take up water into their 
mouths, and in a little cime heat it, fo that ſquirting 
it qut upon the Dogs, the heat ſcalds them in ſuch a 
manner, that they dare not come nigh or approach them 
any more. „ - Ek: 


23 


Of the Diszaszs of DOGS, and 
their proper Reuedits. 
Of Mathis i a Dog ; the various Symptoms, and the 


ban Ancients derived Rkics, madneſs, tom Res 
|: wies, hoarſeneſs of Voice, for mad Dogs have 


no perfect Voice: but it is more probable, the Rabies 


comes à Rapitndo; becauſe when a Dog begins to go 
mad, he bites, runs, ſnatches, and — — 
till he meets his death. A mad Dog is moſt dange- 
rous in the Dog - days; for at that time the very Fe = 
or Spittle falling on a man breeds danger. 
Ihere are properly ſeven ſorts of Madneſs which 
afflict a Dog; two of which are inctirableg and*there- 
fore I ſhall ſpeak little of them, only: ſo much as may 
give you warning to ſnift them from your other Dogs, 
becauſe their Diſeaſe is .infeftiovs ;: and that you max 
beware of them yourſelf, left they injureyou; for their 
biting, is dangeroudr. ou nanny EW 1 
"+." 6 { | ; VI e 


in a ſhort time you will find amendment. Or you 
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The firſt of theſe incurable Madneſſes is called the 
Hot burning Madneſs, and is known by theſe Symp- 
toms. Firſt, when they run, they raiſe their Tails 
upright, and run upon any thing that ftands before 


them, having no refpe& where, or which way they 
run: alſo their Mouths will be very black, having no 


foam in, or about them. They will not continue thus 
above three or four days, after which time they die, 
their pain being fo intolerable, And all Dogs which 


have been bitten by them ſo as to draw blood, will be 


mad in like manner. 


The ſecond is called the Running Madneſs, and is 
leſs dangerous, but incurable. The Dogs that arc 
troubled with this Madneſs run not on Men, but Dogs, 
and on no other Beaſts. The Symptoms are, they will 
ſmell on other Dogs, and having ſmelt them, will 
ſhake and bite them, yet * their Dann, and 


* to offer no harm. 


Of the Dumb Modus, ' N 781 571 
The five Madneſſes (or rather Sickneſles) which are 


| curable, are theſe, 


The: firſt; is called the Dams; Madneſs. | The Dog 


chus troubled will not feed, but holds his mouth 5 15 
open continually, putting bis Feet to his Woe N 
N aueniy as if he had a Bone io his Throat. '- 


The Cure is thus; Take — of the Iyice of of | 


5 Spoluls Stride, and put it into a Fot; th 


quantity of the 72 of le Hellebore, 3 ay 


wuch of the juige of Re,: having ſtrained TEM. 3 
well chrough a fine cloath, —＋ em into a G las? 


then take: two drams of Seammony art 41 , and 


3 with. the former quices, fare Iren — 


orn af Funnel, and convey. it down 
— his Head up ſtraight, leſt he caſt it up * 8 


chen bleed him in the. Mouth, cutting three or fou 


Veins in his Gums that he may bleed the better; and 


may 
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may eke eiäbt drams of the juice of an Herb called 
 Harts-horn, or Dogs-tooth, and you will find it a 
moſt e Ty. * any e whatſo- 
=_ 2 | $a. 


do 8 07 thi Fallidg Au, n oY 


edi is called the Falling Madneſs. The Di: 
ſeaſe” lies in their Head wet makes them reel as 
they go, And fall. 5 
The Cure. Take fut o undes of the Juice of ro: 
with the like quantity of the juices of Briony and Crus 
| tfata; and four drams of Staveſacre pulverized : min- 
. theſe together; and give it your Hound or Dog as 
before's then let him blood in the Ears; or the two 
Veins which come down the Shoulders; and if hei is not 
cured ur firſt, "ve bs 1 a gy or a time. ff. 


at 


+7 "24, fn; 
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of the Lank Mitac s! 
The third kind is called the Lank Madneſs, * rea- 
2 _ £4 Leanneſs of their Bodies in this Diſorder. 
our Dog with this Potion: Take an 
2 ina ad. Wh of Cafjia fitularis well cleanſed, two 
| drams' and -a' half Staveſacre pulverized; and the like 
quantity of Scammony * 1 in White-wine vine⸗ 
gar, and four ounces 0 Oil-olivez temper theſe and 
Warm them over the Fire, and give it your Dog. In 
| the morning put him into a Bath prepared as follows. 
Put int fix Pails full of Water ten handfuls of Mug 
wort, Roſemary, red Sage, Roots or Leaves of Mar 
mallows, Roots or Leaves of Wall-wort;' Roots or 
Stalks of Feniiel, Leaves or Stalks of 'Elecampane; 
Balm and Rue; Sorrel, Bugloſs and Mellilot; let theſe 
boil together in two thirds of Water and the other 
Wine, wn one third be conſumed: the Bath being 
no hotter than your Dog can endure it, bathe him 
therein for the ſpace of an hour; then taking him out, 


2 him i in 1 ſome warm OY for wear of Eg 550 
3133 0 


* 
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0 this four or five times in the ſame Bath, and it will 


cure him. 


* 


Of the Sleeping Madneſs. 


The Sleeping Madneſs, is cauſed by ſome little 
Worms breeding in the mouth of the Stomach from 
corrupt Humors, the vapors and fumes of which aſcend- 


ing into the Head, make the Dog ſleep continually, | 
and frequently he dies ſleeping. 


For the Cure, take five ounces of the juice of 
Wormwood, with two ounces of the powder of Harts- 
horn burned, and two drams of Agaric: mingle theſe 


| together ; and if too thick, thin them with "White- 


wine, and give it your Dog to drink, 
"Of the Rheumatic, or Slavering Made: 


When a Dog hath got this Madneſs, his Head ſwells, - 


his Eyes are as yellow as a Kite's-foot, and he com- 
monly ſlavers at the mouth, . 


Take fix oynces of. the juice of Fennel-root, and the 


like quantity of the juice of Miſletoe, four ounces of 


the juice of Ivy, four ounces of the Powder of the 
| Roots of Polypody ; boil theſe in White-wine, and | 
give it your Dog to drink as hot as he can. 


| Remedies for their Venomous Bites. 
Againſt a ſimple bite of a Dog, take the Urine of a 


Dog, which is ſufficient, ſince there is but little Ve- 
nom in theſe Wounds. Or take Vinegar, and with 


your Hand rub the wound very well; then pour into 
it Vinegar mixed with Water or Nitre; then wet a 


Sponge in the ſame liquids, and ſo let it remain bound 
up three days; then take Pellitory of the Wall, ater 


led and beaten. with Salt, or any other Plaiſter or 


green Wounds. 5 


A Remedy 2. the common ; Man . 


558 Diſtemper befals a Dog frequently for arg of | 


"fret Water to drink; ſometimes. by foul Kenneling, 


and ſometimes by Foutdering and melting his Greaſe. 
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Tou may cure it as follows, viz. Take two hand- 


fuls of wild Creſſes, two handfuls of Elecampane, and 
as much of the Leaves and Roots of Roerb and Sorrel, 


and two pound of the Roots of Frodels; make them 


all boil well in Ley and Vinegar: having ſtrained the 


Decoction, put in two pound of gray Soap; and when 
melted, rub your Dogs with it four or five days toge- 


ther, and it will cure them. | 


Of. the Cure of Maladies peculiar to Spaniels, and the 
Alccidenis to which they are liable. | 
HE Spaniel is very neceſſary to Fowling of all 
kinds; but is ſubject to many Diſeaſes and caſu- 
alties: thereſore, in order that the Huntſman may 
not be impeded, when he chooſes to change his Sport, 
I ſhall enumerate the moſt frequent Complaints of Spa- 
niels, and the Remedies for their cure. 5 | 


* 


Iſhall begin with the Mange; which is POR 
Enemy to the quiet and beauty of a Spaniel; and with 


which they frequently. infect others. 


* 


For the cure of this diſtemper, take a pound of Bar- 


rows Flick, common Oil three ounces, Brimſtone well 
pulverized four ounces; Salt well beaten to powder, 
Aſhes well ſifted, of each two ounces; boil all theſe 


in a kettle or earthen pot, till they are all well 


incorporated together; with this anoint your Spaniel 


thrice every other day, either againſt the Sun or Fire: 


having ſo done, waſh him all over with good 8 
Ley, and this will kill the Mange. Take care to ſhift 
ter 81 


1 


If a Spaniel loſe his Hair, as it often happens; then 
bathe him in the water of Lupines or Hops, and anoint 


him with ſtale Barrows Flick. 


This Ointment, beſides the cure, makes his Skin 5 
look fleck and beautiful, and kills the Fleas, which 


greatly diſquiet him. e | 
If this be not ſtrong enough to deſtroy. the malady, 


. 


8 


than take two. quarts of ſtrong Vinegar, common Oil! 
ſix ounces, Brimſtone three ounces, Soot fix _— ; 
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dalt pounded and ſearced two handfuls: boil all theſe to- 


Igether in the Vinegar, and anoint your Dog as before. 


it may hazard his life. 0 
If a Spaniel be not much troubled with the Mange, 
then it is eaſy to cure him thus: | 
Make bread of Wheaten bran, with the Roots, 
Leaves, and Fruit of Agrimony, beating them well in 
a Mortar, and, making it into a Paſte or Dough, bake 
it in an Oven; give this to your Spaniel, giving him 
no other bread for ſome time, and ler him eat of it as 
long as he will. 1 | 


This muſt not be adminiſtred in cold weather, for ſo. 


| Cure of the Formica. 


In the Summer-time there is a malady which very 
much afflicts a Spaniel's Ears, and is occaſioned by Flies 
and their own fcratching with their Feet: We term it 
Mange; the [talians, Formica; and the French, Fourmier. 
For the Cure, take Gum Dragant four ounces, in- 
fuſed in the ſtrongeſt Vinegar that may be got, for 
the ſpace of eight days, and afterwards bruiſed on a 
Marble Stone, as Painters do their Colours, adding 
Roch-Allum and Galls beaten to powder, of each two 
ounces z mix them well, and lay it on the part affected. 


For a Swelling in the Throat. - : 
Anoint the grieved place with Oil of Camomile; then 
: waſh it with Vinegar mixed not ſtrong with Salt. 


/ Worms in hurt or mangy Parts of a Spaniel. 
Worms hinder the cure of the Mange, or Wounds, 
and often cauſe the Dogs to grow worſe. To remove 
this hindrance, take the Gum of Ivy and convey it into 
the Wound, and let it there remain a day or two, waſh- | 
ing the Wound with Wine; and after that anoint it 


with Bacon Greaſe, Oil of Earth-worms, and Rue. 


The powder of wild Cucumbers is excellent to kill 
theſe Worms; and will prove a good Corroſive, to 
eat away the dead fleſh, and increaſe the good. A | 
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If Worms he within the body, you may deſtroy them 
thus. Cauſe your Spaniel, when faſting, to eat the 
FTuoolk of an Egg well mixed with two ſcruples of Saf- 

' fron pulverized, keeping him faſting till night. 
When a Spaniel is hurt, as long as he can come to 
$ lick the, Wound with his Tongue he needs no other 
= 2 1 3 his tongue is his beſt Chirurgeon: but when 
be cannot do that, then ſuch wounds, as are not veno- 
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